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EVERY: POLICY. 


SecqiE PEORIA LIFE gives SERVICE to its policy-holders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods and good reputation are giving it a steady, 
healthy growth all in the Middle West. It insures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up to date in every respect, and contain lib- 

eral and attractive features which make them sell. 





It gives to Total Abstainers a lower rate on their insurance by placing their 
policies in the Total Abstinence Department in which the mortality record is kept 
separate. It is a live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 





It is our aim to put back in some way, in some service or improvement or bene- 
c- faction, just a little more than we take. An honest desire to render to our fellow 
man a just return—to give our policyholders a bit more than they expected. We 
desire to share with our policyholders the earnings from conservative honest 
management—to reward their faith with a full measure of value. GOOD CON- 
TRACTS TO LIVE CLEAN AGENTS. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY HENRY LOUCKS GEORGE B. PATTISON 
PRESIDENT SUPERINTENDENT of AGENTS SECRETARY and ACTUARY 
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“THE GIANT OF THE PACIFIC” 


The Pacific Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of California 
Founded 1868 








Fifty-One Years in Business .°. — Over Forty-Five Millions in Assets 
Over Two Hundred Millions Life Insurance in Force Doing Business in 44 States 





The Insuring Public is Demanding More Complete Protec- 
tion Than the Old-Fashioned “‘ Die-To-Win” Policies Give 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL Is prepared to fill that demand 


It issues liberal policies protecting the insured during his 
lifetime and his loved ones when he is gone 
against the five great hazards of life 


(1) Sickness (2) Accident (3) Permanent Total Disability (4) Old Age (5) Death 


Our New Non-Cancellable Income Policy is the 
most remarkable Disability Contract ever devised 


Agents of THE PACIFIC MUTUAL are equipped to give unequaled 
service to their clients. For Open Territory write to 


DANFORD M. BAKER 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Some Missouri State Features 





Writes both non-participating 
and participating policies. 


Pays dividends on limited 
payment non-participating polli- 
cies after premium paying 
period. 


Pays 5% on dividends left to 


the credit of policies. 


Pays 5% interest on trust 
funds and installments. 


Writes all standard and many 
special contracts, embracing all 
modern features, including dis- 
ability and double indemnity. 


Unusual non-forfeitable pro- 
visions. 






















M. E. SINGLETON, President 


An Agent's Company 
Serving Its Policyholders— 


We Believe that Service to Policyholders Starts With the Agent 


There would be little, if any life 
insurance without the agent, 
therefore the policyholder de- 
pends on him. 


We believe that good agents must 
be well satisfied and well paid to 
continue to give good service to 
policyholders. 


We believe that our growth—now 
over $200,000,000 in our 27th year 
—and a rate of growth larger than 
that experienced by any American 
Life Insurance Company is a direct 
tribute to our own agents and to our 
position. 


We believe that we have a sound, 
profitable and permanent proposition 
that will at once appeal to any real life 
insurance man, one who is a producer 
and an agency builder. 


We operate in 38 states, but have at- 
tractive openings for desirable men. 


We would be pleased to hear from 
men interested. Your letter will be 
treated confidentially. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


big salesmanship convention of 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters came to a close here to- 
day after a rather heated discussion 
and stormy session when C. Burgess 
Taylor of C. B. & H. M. Taylor, gen- 
eral agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual at Wheeling, W. Va., attempted to 
get through a resolution grving the en- 
dorsement of the national association 
to an immediate ratification of the 
peace treaty without amendments and 
condemning those standing in the way 
of this move. The injection of politics 
into the closing session aroused the 
meeting to a high pitch of excitement 
and it was almost impossible for 
President Voshell to retain control of 
the meeting. At times as many as 25 
men were on their feet clamoring for 
recognition. Finally Charles W. 
Scovel of Pittsburgh moved to lay Mr. 
Taylor’s motion on the table and this 
was carried after a close vote. Mr. 
Taylor took the defeat of his motion 
in good grace, and it was evident that 
he was thoroughly sincere in bringing 
this question before the meeting and 
without the desire to introduce politics. 


Poig' salesman: PA., Oct. 1—The 


HE work of the final afternoon 

started with an intelligence test 
given by C. S. Yoakum of Carnegie 
Institute. About 185 filled out mental 
test blanks that were used by the army 
in the selection of officers. 

William M. Duff, superintendent of 
agencies of the Woods Agency at 
Pittsburgh, led off the regular pro- 
gram with his talk on “Systematically 
Planned Work.” Mr. Duff exhibited 
a number of charts used in his own 
agency showing comparative figures 
and outlining an ideal day’s work. 

George Woodbridge of Boston said 
that systematic work gives an agent 
stability. The big writers, he said, do 
nothing by impulse but always know 
before they start out where they are 
going, whom they are going to see and 
what they are going to say when they 
get there. He suggested that a resume 
of the day’s work be made each night. 
and that a review of the week’s work 
be made each Saturday. W. Dwight 
Mead of the Pacific Mutual at 
Seattle, Wash., declared there is too 
much haphazard rushing around on the 
part of life insurance agencies and that 
an intensified system is the real need 
of every non-producer today. Merrill 
E. Scott of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Frank Miller of the Phoenix Mutual at 
St. Louis also discussed this topic. 


DWARD A. WOODS brought the 

convention to its feet with his 
rousing talk on “Life Insurance as a 
Social Force.” Charles R. Posey, gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Life at Bal- 
timore, who was to have spoken on 
the subject, was unable to be present. 
Mr. Woods called upon the life insur- 
ance men of the country to exert them- 
selves to the fullest in the days that 
are before them. 

Life insurance is one of the things 
most needed at this juncture, he said. 
It is filling the most important need 
at this time. Its proceeds are caring 
for the needs of the home and the 
men on the firing line in life insurance 
work are the most effective promoters 
of thrift in action today. In the last 
analysis Mr. Woods contended that all 
of the big problems before the world 
today are financial questions, largely 
or partially. The insured people of 
the country, he said, are the effective 
people. They are the ones who are 
doing America’s work. Any classifica- 
tion of insured and uninsured citizens 
brings out vividly the strong position 
held by the former. 


WHEN he had developed his talk to 
this point, Mr. Woods sat down 


TALK SALESMANSHIP AT 
PITTSBURGH MEETING 


J. K. VOSHELL 
Baltimore 


Retiring President 














J. STANLEY EDWARDS 
Denver, Colo. 


"Newly Elected President 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT-—J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Aetna Life. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Graham C. Wells, Pittsburgh, Provident Life & 
Trust; Frank Broadnax, Columbia, S. C., Volunteer State Life, and E. S. Miller, 


President of the Canadian Association. 


SECRETARY—Franklin W. Ganse, Boston, Mass., Columbian National. 
TREASURER—W. F. Atkinson, New York, Northwestern Mutual. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, 


Minnesota Mutual. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—New member, J. K. Voshell, Baltimore; hold 
overs—Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va.; William 
M. Wood, Pittsburgh; George H. Olmsted, Cleveland. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, new members—F. A. Dibble, Akron, O.; 
Charles R. Posey, Baltimore, Md.; Percy G. Lacey, Buffalo; J. W. Bishop, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Frank Broadnax, Columbia, S. C.; G. L. Fabling, Denver; 
Carl A. Peterson, Fort Dodge, Ia.; Charles E. Stockder, Hartford, Conn.; A. C. 
Larson, Madison, Wis.; J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me.; Maurice H. Stearns, 
Providence, R. I.; A. O. Swink, Richmond, Va.; H. R. Levin, Rochester, N. Y.; 
M. J. Dillon, St. Paul; F. B. Hatton, Sioux City, Ia.; Fred W. Fuller, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Frank P. McAtee, Springfield, Mo.; Charles F. Teller, Syracuse. 
N. Y.; Lyman A. Pray, Williamsport, Pa.; Henry E. Townsend, Worcester, 
Mass.; J. J. Moran, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


J. B. Hall of Toronto and P. A. Wintemute of Calgary were elected for 
two-year terms as representatives of the Canadian Association, and J. T. Wilson 


of Halifax for one year. 


NEXT PLACE OF MEETING—Boston, Mass. 








and started to call upon some others 
to discuss the question. From every 
corner of the room came calls for 
“Eddie Woods” and he was prevailed 
upon to continue his address and take 
all of the time allowed to this topic. 
He said there are in the world 1,250,- 
000,000 people. Of these 1,000,000 have 
been in the war and today there are 
not in excess of 400,000,000 productive 
people in the world. For the past four 
years there have been 50,000,000 ac- 
tively engaged in changing themselves 
from producers to destroyers of prop- 
erty. Asa result of the war the world 
has piled up a debt of $125 for every 
man, woman and child in the universe 
or a total of $200,000,000,000, the inter- 
est on which is $10,000,000,000 annually. 
Seven and a half millions are in their 
graves and twice this number incapaci- 


tated because of the delirium from 
which the world has just passed. Last 
fall about 30,000,000 died from influ- 
enza. There were 12,000,000 less births 
last year than normally. This picture, 
Mr. Woods said, paints the entire 
world as being in a chaotic state. Men 
and countries are staggering under the 
load. Life insurance men must step in 
and contribute in no small way to the 
relief of this situation. Today the 
world wants the most effective means 
and machines. The producers of the 
nation must turn out the greatest pos- 
sible amount of work. The life insur- 
ance man by simply making his daily 
rounds preaches the gospel of system- 
atic thrift, and the doctrine of sacri- 
fice. As a conclusion to his remarks 
Mr. Woods pointed to a_ headline 
clipped from a Pittsburgh paper hang- 





ing on the wall reading, “America is 
calling you. Go back to work.” 


A NUMBER of resolutions were 

adopted, many being of a routine 
and formal character extending thanks 
to the hotel and the like. Among the 
more important resolutions were those 
endorsing the work of the War Risk 
Bureau and the one which outlined 
that an effort shall be made to have 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s include in their 
reports or commercial ratings the 
amount of life insurance carried, on 
whose life, and to whom payable. 
Charles W. Scovel presented memorial 
resolutions. 


J STANLEY EDWARDS, general 
* agent of the Aetna Life at Denver, 
Col., the new president, is a _ clean, 
forceful executive with broad experi- 
ence both in life insurance and asso- 
ciation work. He has filled many offi- 
ces in both the local and the National 
Association and has for the past year 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He is a speaker of marked 
ability and a good presiding officer. 
He started in the business in Denver 
as a boy in the office of his father, who 
was also general agent of the Aetna. 
He graduated from the University of 
Denver and is now a trustee of that 
institution. He has been with the 
Aetna 25 years and a few years after 
graduation from college was admitted 
to partnership with his father. On his 
father’s death he succeeded to the gen- 
eral agency. He has been active in 
Denver civic and public affairs. His 
selection is a most popular one and the 
Association will undoubtedly continue 
to thrive during his administration. 


Monday's Session 


ITH more than 800 delegates, 

alternates and guests registered, 

the thirtieth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters got under way Monday 
morning at Pittsburgh fully three min- 
utes ahead of time. The association 
met in Pittsburgh for the first time in 
its history, in spite of the fact that the 
Pittsburgh association is-the second 
oldest and one of the strongest local 
bodies in the country. President Jona- 
than K. Voshell of the Metropolitan 
wielded the gavel and the meeting 
opened with an invocation by the Rev. 
Edward R. Travers, D. D., rector of 
Trinity Episcopal church at Pitts- 
burgh. On behalf of the Pittsburgh 
association, Edward A. Woods, of the 
Equitable, gave a few words of wel- 
come to the gathering. He announced 
that the meeting was being held to 
benefit life insurance salesmen, big and 
little, that it was the purpose of the 
meeting to hear from as many different 
men as possible, and from as many 
kinds of salesmen as cared to submit 
suggestions and ideas. No one man, 
he said, can offer everything there is 
to say on any one subject. The col- 
lected judgment of several is best. 


R. WOODS’ welcome was re- 

sponded to by President Jonathan 
K. Voshell, who read the presidential 
address. He announced that the in- 
crease in membership for 1919 equals 
that of the past six years. He sub- 
mitted a number of recommendations, 
chief among them being the sugges- 
tion that the officers of the National 
Association be given greater control 
over the affairs of the local associa- 
tions. He recommended that the na- 
tional body be incorporated. He said 
that some plan should be worked out 
under which it will be possible for the 
officers: of the National Association to 
control more directly the movements 
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of local units. He said that topics 
should be more uniformly discussed by 
local associations and that subjects 
might be sent out from the principal 
office of the National Organization. 
He recommended the appointment of 
a field secretary whose duties it would 
be to visit local associations all over 
the country, stimulate interest in asso- 
ciation work and secure new member- 
ships. He advocated a national insti- 
tutional advertising campaign to begin 
in 1923 for the purpose of reminding 
the public of the necessity of life in- 
surance. People wiil soon forget the 
lessons taught by the influenza pan- 
demic, government insurance and pres- 
ent unusual business conditions, and 
will have to be reminded of life insur- 
ance as a business of the necessity of 
conserving resources and providing for 
the future. 


‘*S ELLING enough life insurance” 
was the first topic thrown open 
for discussion, this part of the program 
being handled by Orville Thorp of 
Dallas, Tex., general agent of the Kan- 
sas City Life. Mr. Thorpe said that 
life insurance men must serve better 
the small buyer. He submitted statis- 
tics prepared by the government 
bureau of labor statistics and the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau to show that 
the average man is woefully uninsured, 
that the average policy issued in New 
York State and elsewhere amounts to 
only $1,800, that one-third of the total 
income in the average family is con- 
sumed by the producing head of the 
family, so that the remaining two- 
thirds should be covered by Life In- 
surance, and that it is not in the vast 
majority of cases. Other speakers on 
this topic were E. J. Clark of Balti- 
more, general agent of the John Han- 
cock; Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, general agent of the Equitable 
of New York; Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards of Brooklyn, general agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York; J. 
Everett Hicks of Boston, of the 
Mutual Benefit; H. C. Castor of Chi- 
cago, of the Connecticut General, Na- 
thaniel Reese of Detroit, general agent 
of the Provident Life & Trust; Charles 
J. Rockwell of Equitable of Pittsburgh; 
E. S. Albritton of the home office gen- 
eral agency of the Minnesota Mutual, 
and Herman Kramer of the Chicago 
general agency of the Penn Mutual. 


JACKSON opened the afternoon 


J. 

J. session with his talk on “Thrift and 
its Functions in Life Insurance.” Mr. 
Jackson was in charge of the discus- 
sions on this topic. He said that life 
insurance men can contribute much in 
the way of eradicating bolshevism. He 
argued that the man who holds a life 
insurance policy or through the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy has 
gained a competence will not lend a 
willing ear to the blandishments of a 
radical. 

He was followed by Herman Moss 
who represents the Equitable Life -of 
New York at Cleveland. Mr. Moss 
deplored the present passion for spend- 
ing, and said that the life insurance 
man has a big work to perform in in- 
culcating the thrift habit into the 
public mind. 

Charles Dibble, Cleveland general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual, said 
that an adequate amount of life insur- 
ance impels thrift, and that an adequate 
amount of life insurance means 10 per 
cent of a man’s salary. 


[ L. MILLER, sales director of the 
* Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., 
told the advantages of the long term 
endowment, having as_ his general 
topic the thought that keeping life in- 
surance enforces thrift. 
Graham Wells, Pittsburgh general 


agent of the Provident Life & Trust, 
also advocated a wider sale of the long 
term endowment. 

Edward Thurman, general agent of 
Cleveland, 


the Phoenix Mutual at 


showed that unless the proper sort of a 
settlement is provided in the terms of 
the policy contract, the purpose of life 
insurance is often defeated by the un- 
initiated beneficiary who unintention- 
ally dissipates the lump sum settlement 
made.by the company. 

“Life Insurance for Farmers” was 
thoroughly discussed, the chairman of 
this particular part of the meeting 
being J. R. Roseberry of the Metro- 
politan at Columbia, S. C. 


ALKS were also made by H. T. 

Miller, agency director of the New 
York Life at Minneapolis. A. O. Elia- 
son, of the home office general agency 
of the Minnesota Mutual. R. U. Darby, 
general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Baltimore, H. O. Kramer, 














A. O. ELIASON 
St. Paul, Minn. 
New Chairman of Executive Committee 


general agent of the North American 
Life at Columbus, O. 

Anna Ketensky, of the Los Angeles 
general agency of the Equitable Life 
of New York, was in charge of the dis- 
cussion on, “Life Insurance for 
Women.” The prominent women in 
the ranks of the. National Association 
who spoke on the place that women 
are filling in the life insurance world 
today included Constance Woodard of 
New York City, who represents the 
Equitable Life of New York, Mrs. Mar- 
caret T. Rogers, who is attched to the 
Dallas, Tex. general agency of the 
Kansas City Life; Miss Anne Kirk- 
wood, with the Mutual Benefit at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Mrs. Cora V. 


Fithian of the home office general 
agency of the Pacific Mutual. 





EDWARD A. WOODS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President Pittsburgh Association 


Tuesdays Sessions 


T the beginning of the session 
A Tuesday morning, a telegram was 
read from H. W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Central Life of Ottawa, III., 
rcently elected president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, extending the 
good wishes of that organization, and 
heartily endorsing the work being done 
by the American Association. 
President Jonathan K. Voshell read 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette Times, which was an unqualified 
endorsement of life insurance. Mr. 
Voshell said that it was a significant 
thing for a big daily newspaper to take 
a stand of this kind, and added that it 
was another indication of the growing 
sentiment favorable to life insurance. 


LYLE REED of Toronto, Canada, 

chairman of the International 
Council, brought a few words of greet- 
ings from the Canadian Association, 
which now has 2,200 members. Mr. 
Reed suggested that a national conven- 
tion of American and Canadian life 
insurance men be held one in four 
years, and recommended that the first 
meeting of this character take place in 
Toronto in 1922. He also strongly 
urged that more sectional congresses, 
such as the Northwest Congress, be 
organized, and pointed out that bodies 
of this kind could meet in conveniently 
located cities such as Niagara Falls, 
Seattle, Vancouver, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Winnipeg, St. John, N. B., Port- 
land, Me., Detroit, Mich., and London, 
Ont. He recommended that the inter- 
national council be made a permanent 
body to further cement relations be- 
tween life insurance men in the two 
countries. 


F,ARL G. MANNING, one of the 

leading Boston agents of the Prov- 
ident Life & Trust, gave the conven- 
tion a good start with his talk on 





“Written Methods of Selling Life In- 
surance.” Mr. Manning was a failure 
in the life insurance business during 
his first year and finally decided that 
he would have to reduce his selling 
proposition to writing. He has been 
very successful in submitting prepared 
in advance life insurance proposals to 
prospects and explained his system in 
detail. Mr. Manning seemed to have 
the subject so thoroughly in hand that 
no one else attempted to speak under 
this topic, but at the conclusion of his 
remarks he was thoroughly questioned 
by a number interested. 

A big subject, “Life Insurance to 
Cover Inheritance Taxes,” was next 
handled by Frederic W. Fuller, Spring- 
field, Mass., general agent of the equit- 
able Life of New York, who was 
assisted in the handling of the dis- 
cussion by Franklin W. Ganse, general 
agent of the Columbian National at 
the home office. Lawrence Woods and 
Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, who 
have both specialized in the sale of 
life insurance to provide funds for in- 
heritance taxes, engaged in the dis- 
cussions and contributed much valuable 
selling information. 


PRESIDENT VOSHELL sprung a 

surprise on the convention by in- 
troducing R. G. Cholmeley Jones, di- 
rector of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau. Mr. Jones explained what the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau has done 
and is doing, the changes that are be- 
ing made in the converted policies and 
submitted interesting statistics touch- 
ing upon the work being done by the 
Bureau. He presented facts that have 
not been previously aired concerning 
the work of the Bureau. 

His remarks were supplemented by 
Frederick A. Savage, general agent of 
the New England Mutual at Baltimore. 
Mr. Savage was a lieutenant command- 


er in the navy, and from the time the 
act was first proposed has been a deep 
student of government life insurance. 


OR the first time in several years 

industrial life insurance had a place 
on the program at a National Associ- 
ation meeting. The first question dis- 
cussed on Tuesday afternoon was “In- 
dustrial Life Insurance as a Feeder for 
Writing Ordinary.” Jesse L. Scott, su- 
perintendent of the Prudential at De- 
troit, presented a few ideas as to the 
ways in which industrial insurance 
assists in the writing of ordinary busi- 
ness, and his ideas were further devel- 
oped by J. M. McIntosh of Cleveland, 
Donald Sinclair of New York, Charles 
Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, S. S. 
Voshell of New York and Charles W. 
Scovel of Pittsburgh. 

Following the handling of this topic 
the regular program was dispensed 
with for a few moments in order to 
listen to talks by Thomas W. Black- 
burn, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, and John L. Shuff, home 
office general agent of the Union Cen- 
tral, who has just returned from Eng- 
land and a trip through the battlefields 
of Europe. A little further pep was in- 
jected into the meeting at this point by 
Charles Jerome Edwards, who in about 
fifteen minutes sold to local associa- 
tions and various individuals over 1,700 
copies of the official proceedings of the 
meeting. 


GRAHAM C. WELLS, general agent 

of the Provident Life and Trust at 
Pittsburgh, concluded the meeting with 
his views on “Best Methods of Select- 
ing Agents.” Mr. Wells while associ- 
ated with Winslow Russell of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the efficacy of the 
system used by the government in 
judging men and their capabilities for 
various positions, and is a keen student 
of the subject on which he spoke. He 
offered some excellent suggestions for 
sizing up men under a common sense 
system. 

The meeting on Tuesday concluded 
with the election of officers, which had 
the appearance of being rather a steam 
roller affair. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that J. Stanley Edwards would 
be elected president as he was without 
opposition at all stages of the game. 
The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was presented and accepted with- 
out comment from the floor in about 
one minute’s time. 


Wednesday's Session 


RIFFIN M. LOVELACE, secre- 

tary of the school for training 

life insurance salesmen at Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh opened 
the Wednesday morning meeting with 
his talk on “Vocational Training for 
Insurance Salesmen.” A full account 
of his remarks appears in another col- 
umn. He was followed by Dr. Steven- 
son, who is in charge of the insurance 
course at Carnegie Tech. Dr. Steven- 
son explained that it is the purpose of 
the course to discover the facts and 
principles that will enable men to sell 
life insurance. The functions of life 
insurance will be explained to the stu- 
dents, who will get practical experi- 
ence in a number of Pittsburgh life 
general agencies during the time that 
they are in training at Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, who is one of the originators of 
this movement, further explained the 
purpose of the course. He announced 
that forty men are starting this week 
at Carnegie and asked for the whole- 
hearted support of the life insurance 
men of the country. 


NATIONAL Life Insurance Day and 

National Thrift Week were ex- 
plained by Fred B. shipp, general sec- 
retary of the Y. M.C. A. He said that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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RVILLE THORP of Dallas, 
Tex., state manager of the Kan- 
sas City Life, led the discussion 
cn “Selling Enough Life Insurance.” 
He is a factor in life insurance work 
in his state, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in the activities of the Na- 
tional Association ii recent years. 
He said in part: 


| BELIEVE that every citizen, who 

enjoys the happiness and blessings 
growing out of a productive life, hopes 
to accumulate a competency for old 
age, and at the same time provide for 
those who are dependent upon him for 
support. If he has secured his income 
for his loved ones, though his earnings 
cease through his death, then he has 
lessened their burdens along life’s path- 
way. His life work is, therefore, two- 
fold: Providing for the present, and 
laying by for the future. I feel, there- 
fore, that the direct answer to our 
question, “Selling enough life insur- 
ance—for what purpose” would be gen- 
erally covered in the following answer: 
“The purpose of selling enough life in- 
surance is to indemnify the insured’s 
family and his estate against the loss 
of the value of his earning ability 
through death, and at the same time 
enable the insured to accumulate a 
fund sufficient to provide for his needs 
in old age.” 


N making a study of the factors in- 

volved in the above answer, we are 
specifically interested in ascertaining 
the amount of income for the average 
American family, and the amount of 
this income consumed by the bread- 
winner, or head of the family. To help 
us out on these points, I addressed a 
letter, under date of July 14, to the 
Commissioner of Labor at Washington, 
D. C., as follows: 

“The subject ‘Selling Enough Life 
Insurance’ will be up for discussion 
before the national convention of life 
underwriters at Pittsburgh, and we are 
interested in getting some definite in- 
formation on the income of the aver- 
age American family. Can you furnish 
us any data on— 

“FIRST: The gross income of the 
average American family. 

“SECOND: The amount of this in- 
come consumed by the head of the 
family. 

“THIRD: The number of the aver- 
age American family.” 


U NDER date of July 18, Royal 

Meeker, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, wrote me a most interesting 
letter, from which I take the liberty of 
quoting, as follows: 

“The bureau has no information cov- 
ering this question in the broad way 
in which you ask, but we have just 
been making a study of the cost of liv- 
ing in ninety-two industrial localities 
of the country, and have secured data 
from 12,102 families. 

“These families were picked at ran- 
dom as far as the occupation of the 
husband and the income were con- 
cerned, and I believe that they are 
fairly representative of the wage earn- 
ers and small salaried families of the 
country, although I would not care to 
state definitely that the figures that 
we have actually represent an average 
that could be applied to all families in 
the country. On a separate sheet, en- 
closed with this letter, you will find 
a brief summary of this study, which 
shows an average income per family of 
$1,514.00; the average size of a family 
is 4 9-10. On this basis the percentage 
cf food expenditure that should be 
charged against the husband would be 
a little less than one-third. No figure 
has been worked out to form a basis 
of dividing the other items of expendi- 
ture so as to show what part of it 
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should be charged against the husband, 
but generally speaking, probably the 
same proportion would hold good for 
the other items as is used for food, i. 
e., that the husband should be charged 
with a little less than one-third the 
expenditure for the family.” 


THE table given was as follows: 
OF 


WMD 6 koe ownt a wieaes $549.00 
CHUN bali shoes wees 238.00 
WRONG. 5 do4 cons acres ces 191.00 
Fuel and Light........... 76.00 


Furniture and Furnishings 73.00 
Miscellaneous items ..... 

I die dic deienvcndvds $1,433.00 
Average surplus .......... 81.00 


“The expenditure for miscellaneous 
items, namely, $306.00, includes among 
other things the amount paid out for 
insurance, including life, accident and 
health. While we have not figured the 
average amount of insurance for the 
entire number, we have constructed a 
table from the expenditure of 4,916 
families in thirty cities, which shows 
that the average amount per family 
expended for insurance is $42.91.” 


SSUMING the average age of the 
insured as the head of the family 
to be 37 years of age, then the money 
invested for life insurance by the aver- 
age family, if bought on the ordinary 
life plan, would provide for about $2,- 
000 of insurance, and if on a 20 payment 
life plan for a little less than $1,500. 
Mr. Meeker calls our attention to the 
fact that the total expenditure for the 
family aggregates more than $1,400, 
about one-third of which is on account 
of the husband and the head of the 
family. In this case, provision should 
be made through life insurance to in- 
demnify the family, and the estate, 
against the possible loss of that part 
of the husband’s income, which is con- 
sumed by other members of the fam- 
ily other than himself, together with 
any surplus which he has left over and 
above expenditures. This would be his 
net income and is in round numbers 
$1,000 per year. The net life value of 
the head of the family is, therefore, on 
an assumed age of 37, and on a 5 per- 
cent interest table, $15,372—60 percent 
of which, or $9,223, should be covered 
by life insurance. A policy for this 
amount on the ordinary life 240 
monthly installment plan can be had 
from any of the American life com- 
panies for a net cost of approximately 
$140 per year. It requires this amount 
as a minimum to meet the bare necessi- 
ties of the family. It is very evident 
that this average family is decidedly 
under-insured. On Dec. 31, 1916, the 
New York Department showed the to- 
tal insurance in force in the state of 
New York as being $16,314,000,000, di- 
vided into policies of about $1,800 per 
policy. This average New York policy 
is therefore, in keeping with the insur- 
ance carried by the average American 
family as checked up and reported by 
the labor bureau at Washington. How- 
ever, this is all largely on a pre-war 
condition, and while decidedly insuffi- 
cient at that time, such standards are 
wholly out of keeping with the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities as deter- 
mined by the demands of the present 
day. 


THE action of our government, in the 
establishment of the War Risk Bu- 
reau providing to issue $10,000 life in- 
surance on each soldier and sailor, was 
the greatest endorsement of the value 
of life insurance service that has yet 
been made. When the establishment 
of this bureau was being considered, 
the government got the combined 
judgment of our greatest students of 
sociology and economics, our greatest 





experts of finance and insurance, to- 
gether with the best legal talent avail- 
able, and through all these channels it 
was definitely determined that the 
minimum life value of these young 
American citizens, irom 21 to 31 years 
of age, was at least $10,000. 


ON July 15, I addressed a letter of 
inquiry to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as follows: 


“At the time of creating the War 
Risk Bureau providing for indemnity 
against death on the lives of soldiers 
and sailors, the amount to be paid the 
beneficiaries of the soldiers and sailors 
in the event of death, as finally agreed 
upon and recommended to Congress 
was, if I am correctly informed, not 
arbitrarily fixed, but was based upon 
some vitally important and tangible 
facts. Certain factors as to the earning 
power of the individual were carefully 
weighed in determining the life value 
of these men, and the amount of in- 
demnity that should be provided. I am 
very anxious to get from your depart- 
ment and the War Risk Bureau just 
what these factors as finally determined 
by the conference and Congress were.” 
_In reply to which Jouett Shouse, as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury de- 
partment, wrote me, as follows: 

“The War Risk Act aimed to do full 
justice to the men in the service and 
their families, and to free them from 
the fear that they might become the 
object of charity through financial con- 
sequences of the war. The subject of 
what should be the maximum amount 
of insurance to be issued was an open 
auestion, but it was felt that as $10,000 
would provide, on a 3% percent inter- 
est bearing basis, about $700 a year for 
twenty years annual installments, and 
this amount was a fair maximum, espe- 
cially after taking into consideration 
the compensation that would be pay- 
able for death or disability. The com- 
bined amounts of insurance and com- 
pensation are sufficient to afford 
comfort, but not luxury.” 


THIS amount of life insurance, $10,- 

000, was provided for each of the 
soldiers and sailors, and the minimum 
commuted value of the compensation 
benefit was $6.500. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment provided to indemnify the 
family and estate of every soldier and 
sailor, who lost his life, in the amount 
of $16,500, and in many cases constd- 
erably more. In the various hearings 
before the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce in the House of 
Representatives, every factor that en- 
tered into the life value of the soldier 
and sailor to his family, his business, 
the business of the nation, and the 
government was carefully weighed. It 
was argued by some that the amount 
as agreed upon was too high, and by 
others that, as liberal as it was made, 
it was still too low. Judge Julian Mack, 
speaking before the committee on this 
point made the following statement: 
“T do not know a man in this country, 
and every insurance man I think will 
agree with me, who ought not to carry 
$10,000 insurance.” This was in addi- 
tion to the compensation benefits pro- 
vided for by the act. In other words, 
it was the final judgment and conclu- 
sion of the experts, who considered the 
measure, that the benefits provided 
were the minimum—that the govern- 
ment could in all fairness to the sol- 
diers and sailors afford to subscribe to 
—that anything less would be to under- 
value the lives of the active young 
manhood of this nation. 


THIS basis of life value was deter- 

mined by our government and life 
insurance recommended as a substitute 
for it should the life value be lost. The 


life value of these men is as high today 
at least as when this act was passed. 
Therefore. every American citizen 
should be keenly interested in this 
governmental standard of life value 
when providing life insurance as a, 
means of indemnifying his family and 
estate against the loss of his life. Hun 
dreds of thousands of these young men 
were just out of college, many of them 
not having as yet established a definite 
line of business. If such men are worth 
a minimum of $16,500 to their families 
and to the business of America, what 
are the men worth who have an estab- 
lished business, and are live, going, 
producing citizens? The married 
brother who remained at home with 
his family and his business, and who 
made and is still making $15,000 to 
$25,000 per year net income, needs to 
increase his life insurance account from 
$5,000 to $10,000, which he probably 
now carries, to $25,000 to $50,000, which . 
he can and should carry. Measured by 
the standards placed upon life values 
by our government, the average man 
who is insured needs to increase his 
insurance account from four to five 
times his present holdings. The unin- 
sured should be taught by the insur- 
ance fraternity the great value of life 
insurance service, so that in buying his 
first policy, it will be for an amount 
commensurate with his life value as a 
productive American citizen. 


HE increased cost of living, the 

greatly enhanced value of life, be- 
cause of the bigger and better oppor- 
tunities for the individual, and the 
uniform endorsement of life insurance 
service to support and make certain 
the life program of the home builder, 
all call for a substantial increase in 
life insurance protection. 

Legal reserve life insurance, carried 
in a sufficient amount to properly in- 
demnify one’s family and estate against 
the loss of his earning power, will also 
accumulate a savings fund that will 
assure financial independence in old 
age. 
In “Selling Enough Life Insurance” 
we, as salesmen, will render a higher 
type of service through assisting the 
individual to use life insurance com- 
mensurate with his worth and his op- 
portunities. Don’t be satisfied with his 
application for a small policy, just be- 
cause the applicant is willing to buy 
that amount, unless it is commensurate 
with his earning power. Sell him what 
he needs. 


ssQELLING enough life insurance” 

will benefit the buyer, his family, 
society and the public in many ways. 
It will help him to be a better citizen. 
It will aid in building and maintaining 
a home and provide for the perpetuity 
of the family unit as one of the integral 
parts of our social life. It conserves 
the present and provides for the future. 
It will in time relieve all charitable in- 
stitutions, both public and private. It 
fosters social institutions by building 
the family unit upon a_ solid and 
guarded foundation. It solidifies Amer- 
ican business by entrenching the indi- 
vidual behind a granite wall of pro- 
tection. It is the “Governor Belt” of 
human experience. It picks up what 
would otherwise become the loose ends . 
of family existence and keeps them all 
tied together. Life insurance if prop- 
erly used becomes the “Silent Partner 
in the affairs of every American 
worker and builder, and he should, 
therefore, be urged to buy and majn- 
tain a proper amount of it on policy 
forms that best serve his needs. How- 
ever, life insurance and its benefits 
must be visualized before being appre- 
ciated. It is our duty, as students and 
salesmen of life insurance, to get the 
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vision and then present it to our fel- 
lowmen. 
ee 


E, J. CLARK of the John Hancock, 
* Baltimore, Md., in discussion of 
the question, said: 


U NDOUBTEDLY the 

the career of every life insurance 
agent is special training in order to 
sell enough life insurance. Special 
training involved a course in life in- 
surance and scientific salesmanship for 
. life insurance. Our courses in life in- 
surance have been very much limited. I 
feel that Carnegie Tech has done one 
of the biggest things for life insurance 
and to train life insurance agents to 
sell enough life insurance, that has 
probably ever been done in this coun- 
try in.the way of education. 

* ok * 


E A. WOODS, of the Equitable of 
New York, Pittsburgh, Pa., spoke 
as follows: 


EGIN right by Ber selling $1,000 

policies. I wish they would take 
$1,000 policies out of the rate books. 
Life insurance should be sold today in 
amounts of $5,000, $10,000, $2,500—but 
preferably in multiples of $5,000. The 
old $1,000 contract has no place in 
life insurance today. Rates should 
not even be quoted on $1,000 policies. 
The whole standard has been raised. 
The background for this whole discus- 
sion is in the need of greater man 
power. The value of human life must 
be measured today and any correct 
measurement shows a higher valuation 
than we have ever known before. Talk 
about $1,000 policies is out of place 
except for the man of very limited 
means and the best way to eliminate 
any discussion of $1,000 policies is to 
take out of the hands of soliciting 
agents rate books showing the cost 
of $1,000 policies and to provide these 
same agents with something setting 
forth the rates on $5,000 contracts and 
policies issued in multiples of $5,000. 


* * 


HARLES JEROME EDWARDS 
of Equitable of New York, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said: 


| AM not particularly interested in the 

$100,000 purchaser, I know so many 
agents who have started out with many 
good prospects and have started out 
with large policies at the beginning— 
we do not want the large insurance, 
which I will admit means conservation 
and has its proper element of value, 
but what we want is insurance for the 
small men of this country. 

ke + 


E. HICKS of the Mutual Benefit, 
* Boston, Mass., said: 
N my little agency we sell a great 
deal of monthly income insurance. 
We have in our rate book a particular 
form of policy which we quote in 
terms of $2,000 and amounts to give a 
monthly income of $10. I have tried 
to train my agents to talk and sell 
monthly income with the results that 
we are selling at least 50 per cent more 
insurance because of that fact and be- 
cause our policies are averaging nearly 
double. I have been unable to under- 
stand why more of the life insurance 
men of this country, as I have come in 
contact with them, do not sell more 
monthly life insurance—we talk it all 
the time. If you are talking $5,000 to 
a man, it seems a lot of money but 
when you say to him that that will only 
produce an income of $25 per month, 
it does not seem so much. 


* OK Ox 


ERMAN KRAMER, city manager 
of the Penn Mutual in Chicago, 
said: 


AN agent can never sell enough life 

insurance. The reason that so 
many life insurance men fall by the 
wayside after a short trial is that they 
start too strong. There is no time 


necessity in- 


given for detailed perfection by expe- 
rience, and the mistakes are discovered 
by the manager when the nerve and 
ambition are all gone. 

To sell life insurance you must size 
up your man and feel firm footed and 
confident of your proposition. Keep 
your own counsel; but you cannot do 
so if you are dependent on advice from 
your manager all the time. Just you 
make up your mind to drive the team 
and take your own journey. The clos- 
ing element of an application is con- 
fidence, the preference for one com- 
pany over another in competition is 
confidence, so you must try and win 
the confidence of your prospect. The 
sale of life insurance is made by the 
presentation of its merits to the needs 
of a possible applicant. The prepara- 
tion for closing a prospect consists of 
a knowledge of your contract for sale, 
and a knowledge of conditions which 
surround the applicant. 


THE agent’s activity is naturally lim- 

ited by his skill and his industry. 
If he utilizes both to the full measure 
of his power, his compensation should 
bring return to justify his continuing 
in the business. I submit that a life 
insurance agent does not receive suffi- 
cient compensation for the value of 
his work, measured by the standards 
of the present day. The fact stands 
out which no man can deny, that com- 
pensation to the agent is less today 
than it was some fifteen years ago, 
and that compensation for services, 
whether paid to wage-earners or for 
professional work, has doubled in the 
last fifteen years, and to meet the in- 
crease in the average income, the cost 
of living has likewise doubled, so I 
submit that now the question of in- 
creased compensation to the agent is 
a vital inquiry. So I put before you 
the need of a movement which should 
start at this convention aiming to in- 
crease the compensation of the agent. 
Such increase as would give the agent 
increased compensation would not be 
in proportion to charges for necessary 
expenses of life. To sell enough life 
insurance is today because of the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of living, 
more vital to the agent than ever be- 
fore. 


OFFER a number of maxims and 

and axioms which I have found 
useful in helping me to solve the prob- 
lem of how to sell enough life insur- 
ance. 

“Talk is cheap.” Therefore, don’t 
kand out too much of it. It makes 
you and your proposition also look 
cheap. 

Every man looks with suspicion upon 
any plan necessitating his giving you 
money. He has to be shown. 

The truth is mighty and must pre- 
vail. Just tell the truth, but tell it as 
if you yourself believed it, too. 

You’ve got to know your proposi- 
tion from “A” to “Izzard.” You've got 
to know it like a young mother knows 
baby talk. 

A real salesman is one part talk and 
nine parts judgment, and he uses the 
nine parts of judgment to tell when 
to use the one part of talk 

Become so saturated with confidence 
in your own proposition that it exudes 
rey every pore and shines upon your 
ace. 

Work just as hard the day after you 
have sold a $100,000 policy as the day 
you did it. You may duplicate your 
yesterday’s achievement. 


ETTING business is a good deal 

like courting a girl—you must of- 
fer the right kind of goods and keep 
on calling. A good salesman is as 
full of bounce as a cat with a small boy 
and a bull terrier after him. 

Any territory is good territory to 
the man who is himself good. The 
man makes the territory, not the ter- 
ritory the man. 

Stock up your brain so that when 
the demand comes you will have the 
goods to deliver. 








Hot air can take a balloon up a long 
ways, but it can’t keep it there. 

The lady on the dollar is the only 
woman who hasn’t any sentiment in 
her make-up. 

Have something to say. Say it. Stop 
talking. 

Enthusiasm is the best shortening 
for any job; it makes heavy work light. 

Putting off an easy thing makes it 
hard and putting off a hard thing 
makes it impossible. 

When a fellow knows his business 
he doesn’t have to explain to people 
that he does. 

A man who does big things is too 
busy to talk about them. 

A tactful man can pull the stinger 
from a bee without getting stung. 

The short cut to success is hard 
work. A pleasant road, too, when you 
come to get acquainted with it. 

Finally the agent who has faith in 
his company, amd who knows his con- 
tract as well as those of his competi- 
tors, and the agent who can go it 
alone, the agent with the power of in- 
itiative, realizes the glad yet solemn 
duty that he is selling insurance for 
a purpose. 

* * x 
1 C. CASTOR of the Connecticut 
General Life, Chicago, said: 


E are selling contracts to provide 

funeral benefits only, when we is- 
sue $1,000 policies. Policies of this 
size benefit the undertaker only. To- 
day when the life insurance man is 
asked to submit a proposal, he should 
offer something on the basis of $10,- 
000. If the prospect objects that $10,- 
000 is too much life insurance—all 
right, sell him less, but start at $10,000; 
perhaps he will take half of this, or 
$2,500 or even $1,000 (a funeral benefit), 
but there is a better chance of a large 
policy being written under this plan. 
If an agent proposes a $1,000 policy in 
the first place, it is hard to work a 
man up to anything higher. When this 
kind of a start has been made, a $5,000 
looks like the biggest thing that can 
be bought, but when the prospect is 
dropped down from a $10,000 policy, 
the $5,000 policy does not loom up so 
large. 

There are a number of ways by 
which large amounts can be _ sold. 
Sometimes a man objects that a pre- 
mium is too large, but the business 
can be landed if he is allowed to pay 
on a semi-annual basis. Nowadays a 
number of people operate their house- 
holds on the monthly payment basis. 
I have found that I can often success- 
fully submit insurance on the pro rata 
basis to such prospects, selling $12,000 
running over a year, and arranging 
to have the wife pay the premiums 
monthly the same as other expenses 


are handled. 
E. S. ALBRITTON of the Minne- 
sota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn., said: 


FL VERY man who has ever bought 

life insurance or will buy, has 
tucked back in his head the amount he 
thinks he will be able to pay for. Can 
we find out what that is? We certainly 
won’t undersell him on his own valua- 
tion of his own needs. It is hard to 
get that information? It may be but 
you want to get it. If you build a 
home the first question your architect 
would ask is “how much money are 
you going to put in that house.” Per- 
haps you won’t buy enough today to 
cover the total valuation or add enough 
to cover that total, but what is the 
amount you can carry and pay for? 
Once you have secured the confidence 
of the purchaser, you have made a 
great start. We have a man in our 
agency who follows out the plan enu- 
merated, fixing an amount of insurance 
protection and then lets the prospect 
commit himself on any of the fixed 
figures, and sells almost every man he 
talks to. 


*x* * * 


* * * 
ATHANIEL REESE of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, Detroit, Mich., 
said: 





ORVILLE THORP 
Dallas, Tex. 


SELF preservation is the first law of 

nature. I believe that we should 
go out to sell life insurance to protect 
the man himself. A great deal of talk 
today has been to protect the family. 
My thought is this—90 percent of the 
men who reach 60 years of age haven't 
got a dollar, and I believe this is as 
true of life insurance men as any other 
class. I would like to say, in order to 
sell larger policies you should talk 
against want and old age. It is all 
right to talk ordinary life insurance, 
long term insurance and monthly in- 
come insurance. When speaking of 
endowment insurance, you think of the 
20 year endowment, but we do not, but 
one that will give a man protection 
when between 60 and 70 years of age. 
Nothing will break a man down quicker 
in old age than the lack of money. 
Even his family will go back on him 
when he is old and‘*tunable to earn 
money. If you want to sell large pol- 
icies, get a man to take for himself an 
endowment at age of 60, 65 or 70 and 
protect family in case of death. This 
is thinking of both ends. 


* * * 


RANK H. STRATTON of the 
Equitable of New York, Boston, 
Mass., said: 


THERE i is too much time lost in get- 

ting a man worked up for a policy, 
when he is not eligible. I believe in 
getting the man’s ideas up and getting 
him examined. Men often ask, “what 
is $2,000 going to cost me in your 
company—my fraternal order insur- 
ance is going up.” My answer always 
is, the price depends upon the doctor. 
It depends on your date of birth, your 
wife’s date of birth, and what the doc- 
tor says. The rate can be quoted 
afterwards. 


The Graham C. Wells agency of the 
Provident Life & Trust arranged for res- 
ervations of that company’s men going 
on to the company convention at Phil- 
adelphia, commencing Wednesday. The 
Provident had a strong representation at 
the Pittsburg meeting. 
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Plan 


HE discussion of the subject “Sys- 
[ ‘tematically Planned Work” was of 

great interest. William M. Duff of 
Pittsburgh, superintendent of agents of 
the Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable, opened it. 


In commenting on the subject Mr. 
Duff said: 


eee ager ergy a story of an agent 
who, at 4 o’clock one afternoon, 
asked a cashier’s clerk to sell him a 
postage stamp. The clerk was very im- 
portant and very indignant. He had 
gotten to work at 9 o’clock, had an 
hour off for luncheon—the office closed 
at 4 and he was in a hurry to get away, 
and he told Mr. Agent emphatically 
that if he wanted any business in that 
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office he would have to come around 
during daylight. An officer of. the com- 
pany was passing through and heard 
the discussion, and in words more 
forcible than ‘elegant told the clerk 
that it was the agent who ran the com- 
pany—it was the agent’s work that 
made the company possible—it was the 
agent’s work that paid the cashier’s 
salary and the salary of all his clerks, 
and the next time he saw an agent he 
was, figuratively speaking, to take off 
his hat. 

The officer was right—everything in 
and about an insurance company cen- 
ters on production. 


AW agency is established primarily for 
the purpose of feeding a company 
new business. The biggest problem of 
an agency is production. This involves 
much. One of the truest things ever 
said was a statement made by John D. 
Archbold, for many years the control- 
ling genius of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany: “We never fool ourselves. We 
keep our books in such a way that we 
knew when we are making money and 
when we are losing it. We keep a rec- 
ord all the time of what we are doing 
and what we are striving to do.” 

It would seem, therefore, that one of 
the most important’things for a general 
agent would be comprehensive records. 
In some agencies there is used what is 
called a “pulse.” Some little labor is 
involved in keeping this up to date, but 
it does show the production per day in 
number of cases, amount of business 
and paid deposits. It also gives this in- 
formation for the same day and month 
of the previous year and allows.a com- 
Parison. 


At the beginning of the year, usually 
the first week, the general agent 


should carefully outline the year, using 
the pulse as a basis of possibilities; a 
definite figure is allotted for each month 
of the year in number, amount and the 
premiums that will be striven for. 

Having arrived at a conclusion as to 
what will be the aim for each month 
and for the year, then comes the plan 
and careful planning is necessary. 


[N this connection a number of things 
must be considered: 

(a) What is a certain volume of 
business worth to you? 

(b) What is the value of your mar- 
ginal commissions, first year, 
and renewals? 

(c) How much can you afford to 
spend on your agency to at- 
tain the result for which you 
propose to strive? 

Having arrived at some figure, the 
next question is how to spend the 
money. Of course a general agent will 
make a budget. He will carefully out- 
line what he proposes to spend on meet- 
ings, prizes, drives, advertising and 
supervision. 

A Monday morning meeting is a good 
thing—to be regularly held at an hour 
not later than 9 o’clock. If this meet- 
ing does nothing else it will get the 
solicitor or agent on the job at a definite 
hour in the morning. Without a sched- 
uled Monday meeting, there is a fair 
probability that some men, and those 
who need the meeting most, will not 
get down to business until well on to 
the middle of the week. This Monday 
meeting, cf course, can be attended only 
by those handy to the general agent’s 
office. . 

If an agency extends out of the city 
limits, it would seem advisable to hold 
monthly or quarterly meetings at a time 
that will suit the agency as a whole. 
At this meeting every contract holder 
should be present. 

At least one big convention a year is 
desirable. To this home office officials 
and possibly prominent policyholders 
should be invited. 


How. the subject for these meetings 

and conventions should be ar- 
ranged, who should preside, etc., is a 
subject all in itself. The Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology has made a compre- 
hensive study of the subject, and in 
Bulletin No. 21 of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research you will get some 
very valuable pointers. There has been 
a lot of money wasted in luncheons and 
conventions. A member of this bureau 
has attended dozens of conventions and 
has made a very thorough study of 
them. It will pay you to get the pam- 
phlet. 

The pulse will show that there are 
certain months of the year that ordi- 
narily are not as good as others. There 
are times in the year when a stimu- 
lant is required. A carefully prepared 
prize offer has been found worth while. 
A prize of a suit of clothes, an over- 
coat or household furniture and such 
like. In. the summer time vacation 
equipment, such as a wardrobe trunk or 
suitcase, may be considered. Men will 
work for a prize or an honor when they 
will not work for money. The prize 
offered and the value of it, of course, 
should bear a relation to the aim de- 
sired. Cash prizes have not been found 
as effective as merchandise, or simply 
an honored position. 


THE object of a drive is largely that 

of a prize. It is to bring the business 
of a certain month up to par to intro- 
duce a new policy or to increase the size 
of the average policy sold, etc Ofter 
a drive can be pulled off with great suc- 
cess, where nothing but inspiration is 
used as a tonic. But to be successful 
the physical plans should be carcfuily 
made and as carefully carried out. A 
general committee from the agency, a 





committee not too large, is given charge 
of the drive. The object desired is 
explained to them. They are filled with 
inspiration and they in turn communi- 
cate this to their associates. If the field 
is a large one, three, four or a dozen 
small snappy meetings can be arranged. 
Each to be held at the same hour, in 
different towns, but with the same ob- 
ject in view. A member of the com- 
mittee takes charge of each one of these 
meetings. Each puts the thing across 
and some wonderful records for pro- 
duction have been made as the result of 
a carefully prepared drive. 

Plans are necessary—quotas and aims 
are necessary. We have proved time 
and time again that those who definitely 
start out to do a thing do more than 
those who work in a hit or miss fashion. 
This year 80 out of the 86 who qualified 
for the society’s convention definitely 
started out a year ago with the idea of 
qualifying. Eighty qualified because 
they had a plan; only six qualified in the 
hit or miss fashion. Last May at a little 
meeting 62 men pledged themselves for 
a $1,000,000 of business within a ten- 
day period. These 62 actually produced 
$1,100,000, while the other 150 members 
of the same agency produced $250,000. 
We have proved to our own satisfaction 
in numerous cases that it is the man 
that plans that gets ahead. 

Quota cards—wherein a man is given 
a definite mark for the year and ac- 
cepted it—are used effectively. Your 
home office convention—short trips to 
the mountains or seashore for a definite 
amount of business—an honor club open 
only for those who sell the maximum 
policy that the company issues to an 
individual. All these things fit in their 
place. 


UDICIOUS advertising is a part ot 

a plan. It can be done in newspa- 
pers, trade journals, theater programs, 
or by novelties, but to be valuable it 
must be systematic, consistent and reg- 
ular. 

A general agency can be made or 
broken by the proper or improper su- 
pervisory plan. In one general agency 
all plans center around supervisors. The 
securing, training and education of the 
new agents is in their hands—each man 
is allotted a certain county. Supervisors 
are located in strategic points of the 
territory, that is, in points easily in ac- 
cess from many different places. The 
supervisor is given a certain number of 
counties and is supposed to visit, work 
and help the agents located in that ter- 
ritory. 


WE have spoken entirely of planning 
for more production in business. Of 
course careful planning is necessary for 
the increase in the agency force. Hun- 
dreds of plans have been tried, later to 
be abandoned. A plan has been devised 
and believed to be the last word only to 
be subsequently junked. To get agents, 
some of the following plans have been 
tried with success: 
(a) Circularizing the 
men of a town. 
Circularizing old policyholders. 
Examiners. 
All merchants of one class or 
another. 
(b) Display advertising and adver- 
tising in the personal column. 
(c) A dead set in a specific town 
for a representative. 

Of course a study in the field is nec- 
essary. Towns are designated in which 
representation is desired. Here again 
the method of going after agents is de- 
pendent upon the amount of money 
available for the purpose. One agency 
spent some $500 in sending out a raft of 
letters to lawyers. Only two replied 
with suggestions but, out of the replies 
received, they secured one agent who 
the first year produced nearly $300,000 
of business, the second year nearly 


prominent 


Your W ork Systematically 


$1,000,000, and his third year over $1,- 
000,000, and this man we are confident 
is a regular million dollar man year in 
and year out, and he in turn has se- 
cured an agent who will pay for a half 
million his first year. 


E have talked almost entirely of 

“system” for the general agent. 

It is just as necessary for the per- 
sonal solicitor to have a system. In no 
business is there such a waste of time 
as in the work of the average life in- 
surance agent. It is true that some 
have too much system, but the major- 
ity have too little. It would seem to 
me that a desirable program would be 
as follows: 

8:45 a. m. to 10:00 o’clock, office 
hours. During this time whatever book 
work is required to be done. Whatever 
correspondence is to be answered could 
be attended to and whatever circular 
letters are to be gotten out can be got- 
ten off. Here the solicitor could use a 
stenographer and the post office depart- 
ment to good effect. Every day he 
should write to some _ policyholder 
whose age has changed or is about to 
change; who has a birthday, etc. The 
agent should be in correspondence with 
his policyholders all the time, but not 
with any policyholder so frequently as 
to be annoying. The agent can be a 
a friend of the insured. He ought to be 
his business adviser by suggesting to 
kis policyholder or prospect, business 
opportunities or any one of a dozen 
things that will interest the man self- 
ishly—a reaction will come to the ben- 
efit of the agent. 

From 10:00 to 12:00 soliciting nearby, 
that is, see prospects or attend to office 

aftairs close to the office. 

From 12:00 to 1:30 luncheon. Of 
course it is not expected that the agent 
will spend the entire time eating, but 
some agents make it a point never to 
lunch alone, and over a good meal a 
wonderful opportunity is presented for 
talking life insurance, or at least in- 
creasing acquaintanceship. 

From 1:30 on. This is the time for 
distant calls and soliciting. The agent 
need not return to his office for the day. 
He can make the nearby towns. 


NO amount of system will take the 

place of good hard work, and no 
easy rule has yet been discovered for 
getting business. It is absolutely true 
that in the business of life insurance 
every pound of pressure that a man can 
put forth and every ounce of gray mat- 
ter can be used to profit. System will 
conserve an agent’s most valuable asset 
—his time. 


Boston Wins for 1920 


_ Boston was chosen as the 1920 meet- 
ing place for the National Association. 
An urgent invitation was received from 
San Francisco, but the Hub City was 
the unanimous choice of the executive 
committee. Boston is the birthplace of 
the national association. The organi- 
zation was created there some thirty 
years ago, and the first president was 
a Boston man. Next year’s meeting 
will be in the nature of a jubilee cele- 
bration. Already the New England 
companies and the principal Boston 
general agencies have raised a fund 
which will be tssed for entertainment 
purposes. 

Los Angeles, Peoria and Detroit are 
out for the 1921 meeting, but it is 
rather generally felt that Los Angeles 
will be selected for the 1921 convention. 
During that year the Pacific Mutual 
Life will hold a big agency rally at its 
home office. The company has just 
completed a $2,000,000 home office 
building, and is desirous of entertain- 
ing the delegates to the national meet- 
ing immediately following its own 





agency gathering. 
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ORE careful selection and weed- 
M ing out of salesmen was urged 

in the report of the Committee 
on Scientific Salesmanship, submitted 
by Chairman Edward A. Woods. The 
report said in part: 




















































































HE outstanding event in the prog- 

ress of training life insurance sales- 
men is unquestionably the starting of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh, which 
school has been founded under the 
joint auspices of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Association and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. While 
there have been, in a great many uni- 
versities, courses on life insurance, 
consisting of lectures generally cover- 
ing various phases of life insurance, 
actuarial, historial, etc., this is the first 
Salesmanship Course to be thoroughly 
undertaken by an institution of higher 
learning. 

The training will be at first largely 
theoretical, but increasingly practical, 
and will be given through the life in- 
surance offices in the city of Pittsburgh. 
At the conclusion of the course, a cer- 
tificate will be awarded to those pass- 
ing the required tests. For the first 
time in the history of life insurance, a 
man may enter it feeling the confidence 
born of some definite knowledge and 
of at least eleven weeks’ training and 
experience in the business. Such men 
will rank with graduates of other 
schools of higher learning and feel 
that they have not guessed, but know 
something about the life insurance 
business. 

( 

NE of the interesting features of 

the course is that it is an answer 
to the question arising in the mind of 
almost every one contemplating the 
business, “How shall I start?” How 
many ambitious young men have been 
deterred from the business, because 
they did not know how to get a’ start, 
will never be known. Many are anxi- 
ous to take up life insurance as a career 
of profitable service, and as an answer 
to the question of such men, “How 
shall I start?” “This course will, for 
cleven weeks answer your question, and 
at the end of that time, you will know 
—you will not need to ask.”’ It is the 
solution to a problem that has prob- 
ably kept a large numoer of very de- 
serving and ambitious men from enter- 
ing the business. There was never a 
time when we could appeal to the class 
of men who are willing to take up life 
insurance as a profession, sincerely in- 
tending to make it their life work. 
And suggesting to such men and 
women, first, a preliminary course of 
reading selected to give them the social 
background, to be followed by the in- 
tensive training in this new _ school, 
will certainly bring into the business 
a different class of people, who it is 
hardly necessary to sdy after spending 
the time and money necessary to thus 
prepare themselves are far less likely 
to be transient and a vastly greater 
proportion of their number will not 
only have the ambition, but the ability 
to succeed. 


HEIR advent will have’a tendency 

to affect materially the turnover 
problem generally conceded to be one 
of the greatest problems of the busi- 
ness. These new somewhat trained 
salesmen will be more permanent than 
their predecessors, for a man who has 
invested time and money in preparing 
himself for any field activity will not 
only be more likely to achieve success 
sooner and not be driven by necessity 
to some other business, but also he 
will less willingly abandon it, if in the 
early stages of his career he does not 
experience the results which he had 
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anticipated. He will have the confi- 
dence born of knowledge of the busi- 
ness and will be apt to work harder 
realizing that his success is largely 
a matter of intelligent and industrious 
application of knowledge acquired. 


HE unprecedented volume of new 
business directly responsible for an 


obtain a fair amount of new business 
and has developed others to the point 
of above average production. 


HE record in Table No. 1 of a 
prominent and progressive company 
demonstrates the fact that a decreased 
organization can effect an increased 
production and an especially favorable 














amendment of the New York insur- increase in average production and 
ance law, under which the superintend- earnings. 
TABLE No. 1 

Total No. No. Agents 

Licensed Paid Average Producing Average 

Agents Premiums per Man Business per Man 
|) A ane eee 1714 $655,590 $ 390 1054 2 
DDO 825 6 cobs ee see 1600 706,601 441 978 722 
Lt. Rae ree 682 589,473 894 380 1551 
ere ae 670 554,073 826 345 1606 
NOAM Seni, teen 550 807,410 1,468 357 2292 
hb ee Re ae ere et 457 996,558 2,180 360 2768 
oo By Per ee eee ee ee 440 907,937 2,063 297 3051 
AUUUNAAUILE WVLLIUUAUNNAIE AUNAUeNSTAnSAAE TINY 
ent of insurance has been given the GAIN, the largest company en- 


authority to suspend for 1919 the limi- 
tation of new business, should have 
two very desirable agency effects. 
First, the elimination of many wunsuc- 
cessful men from the business, and 
secondly, the appointment of more 
carefully selected men to fill the vacan- 
cies. This will be necessary because, 
in order to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to write a volume of new 
business in excess of the old limit it 
was agreed that there would be no 
expansion of agency forces during the 
balance of this year. The removal of 
the restriction undoubtedly served to 
awaken many men to the opportunities 
of the salesman’s contract, and stimu- 
lated their efforts to produce business 
because they knew that there was a 
possibility of being replaced by more 
aggressive salesmen. On the part of 
the companies and general agents or 
managers, there should be felt a de- 
mand for a more careful selection, for 
it is necessary in order to secure the 
services of a new man that someone 
in the organization, perhaps a man who 
annually produces a certain amount of 
business, be dispensed with. 


]t has been repeatedly demonstrated 

that less than 20 percent of the 
agents of a company produce about 
80 percent of the total business, and 
consequently that the other 80 percent 
of the agents were extremely costly. 
Many companies and agencies have 
started to eliminate the unsuccessful 
agents, but recognizing that among 
their number there were undoubtedly 


gaged in both industrial and ordi- 
nary business has accomplished much 
in the direction of reducing turnover 
with the result that both departments 
have shown a remarkable increase. 
Average earnings have nearly trebled, 
a remarkable saving in supervisory 
salaries has been effected, and lastly 
the quality of new business has been 
improved—all over a period of thirteen 
years. The figures given in Table No. 
2 support the statement. 


NOTHER company found that of 

its entire agency force numbering 
approximately 9,000 agents, the group 
of about 1,300 who had paid for $100,- 
000 or more new business individually 
had effected 76.5 percent of the year’s 
business. Indeed it has been demon- 
strated by actual investigation that not 
only do a large number of the new 
agents contracted with enter and leave 
the business without making one sin- 
gle sale, but that thousands of con- 
tracts are carried on the books which 
do not produce a sale a year. An 
agency maintaining an organization of 
202 regular agents found that 102 of 
these agents, none of them novices, 
produced but 3.6 percent of its busi- 
ness. It is needless to say such con- 
ditions not only do not attract, but 
repel the class of men the business 
needs, and that the unfavorable im- 
pression upon the public that these 
thousands of so-called “representa- 
tives” of our great life insurance com- 
panies, who through ill selection, lack 
of proper training or supervision make, 
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TABLE No. 2 





Mean No. No. Agents No. Agents Ratio to Average 
Year of Agents Appointed Released Mean No Debit 
1 ES ech Nee ioe ite 12,280 19,066 18,423 150% $ 61.00 
ONES ich uk eatee oe 12,698 8,524 6,638 53% 124.00 
Percentage 
Average Industrial Ordinary Industrial 
Karnings Debit Business Business of 
Year (Ind.) Increase (Net Amount) Year Retained 
SOEs Shoe eo eee $11.70 $ 50,000 $134,700,000 64.6% 
per week (Written) 
LE Se ear ge ee Seer 22.80 163,000 463,000,000 85. % 
per week (Placed) 
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many men who if properly stimulated 
would develop and join the ranks of 
the successful, have found a means of 
saving them. 

One of the ways which has been de- 
vised for meeting this condition has 
been the establishment of a test pe- 
riod—usually one month in duration. 
All representatives are informed in ad- 
vance of the fact that there is to be 
an efficiency test made, and that those 
who wish to remain with the organiza- 
tion are required to produce a certain 
minimum amount of business in order 
to retain their contracts. This simple 
remedy has in many instances turned 
non-producers and casual producers 
into steady salesmen, who monthly 


is very great. Successful men elevate 
and attract—failures injure and repel. 
Why permit, at expense of both time 
and money, thousands of failures to 
advertise their unfitness and drive out 
those who might succeed instead of 
spending on the profitable agents who 
attract others of the right caliber. 


THE question for each one of us to 

decide for himself is, whether the 
“sieve” method of organization is not 
too expensive to justify continuance, 
and then to select careful and wisely 
from among the material available the 
men who are to preserve the traditions 
of the business and carry it on to a 
greater and ever widening measure of 





he Unsuccessful Agent 


public service. These men carefully se- 
lected and adequately prepared will na- 
turally drive out the casual itinerant 
salesman—often either ignorant or with 
little permanent interest in the busi- 
ness, or both—around whom has grown 
most of the evils of this great business 
and whose elimination would be wel- 
comed by the life insurance fraternity 
and the public. 

Indeed it is mentally and practically 
impossible for both the old and the 
new method to prevail in the same 
company or office. Those clinging to 
the old method of getting business by 
relying on numbers of carelessly se- 
lected—if we can so abuse the word— 
agents, resulting in a huge turnover and 
carelessly done business, will naturally 
continue to oppose the jdea of careful 
selection and training, and will gener- 
ally be indifferent to the use of the onc 
case agent, brokers, and often even 
twisters and rebaters. Obviously such 
agents, on whom little is individually 
spent, will as a class be worth little 
to themselves, company or the public, 
and the so-called expense of selecting 
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and training them will appear a great 
obstacle. Similarly the old method 
would perhaps be considered by many 
such people a cheaper and as efficient 
a means of educating a doctor, nurse 
or engineer. 


Bur on the other hand, the progres- 

sive agency official or general agent 
who carefully considers the great ac- 
tual cost and damage done by the un- 
selected and untrained large numbers 
of agents in the past; who figures fairly 
the real cost of getting and keeping 
the successful agent who must pay for 
the vast number of failures it cost to 
produce him, will turn to the new idea 
in harmony with the demand of the 
times for skilled men. They will value 
the smaller number of trained men 
carefully chosen; upon them they will 
depend, and it will be so inconsistent 
mentally for these men to work along- 
side of the others that the two systems 
will not be continued side by side 
thereby bringing large numbers of the 
old class of agents into competition 
in the same office with the new type. 
As time goes on the new agents will 
prove so superior and so much more 
profitable that the old style transient. 
one case, spotter, broker, rebater. 
twister and general worthless pauper 
agent will be driven out of progressive 
offices and companies. 

No plan could be more shortsighted 
or a greater mistake, especially for 
those interested in the permanent good 
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of the business, than to allow the pres- 
ent unusual volume of new business 
to induce or foster indifference or 
neglect of such fundamental impor- 
tant problems as the selection, train- 
ing and elimination of salesmen. The 
wise, farseeing company or agency of- 
ficials will not only avoid so dangerous 
an indifference or neglect, but will take 


full advantage of present favorable con- 


ditions to prepare for the future; to 
put his ship now in shape to weather 
any storm that may arise, or to sail 
hetter if fair weather continues. 


|? is just the time to eliminate poor 
agents, when their business will be 


little missed and when there is no pos- 
sible personal injustice in letting them 
go elsewhere while other opportunities 


‘for profitable employment are available. 


It is just the time to select and train 
new men when business can be ob- 
tained with comparative ease, and 
when we can afford to do so, without 
waiting till the start is more difficult, 
our funds scarcer, and especially until 
other progressive companies or agen- 
cies have already outdistanced the 
mentally lethargic or shortsighted. It 
is the opportunity of the age—just now, 
not later, not only to study, but to 
utilize promptly to the utmost, the bet- 
ter, more effective, more economical 


methods of the all-important and fun- 
damental, yet probably now the least 
scientific and most wasteful branch of 
the business—its salesmanship—its first 
necessity and greatest expense and 
without which the business would vir- 
tually stand still. And it is especially 
fortunate that just at this time both 
new material and new facilities are 
available in men and women returning 
by hundreds of thousands, not only 
from the service, but war industries 
and activities. Many of them are still 
imbued with a spirit of high endeavor 
and of service to humanity, and large 
numbers are being, and still can be at- 
tracted to a calling, so necessary to so- 


Yelling in the Scattered 


“Scattered Sections” the selector of 
_ my topic had in mind country ter- 
ritory comprising farming country and 
small towns; and it is upon the de- 
velopment of life insurance in such sec- 
tions that my discussion will be made. 
_My observations, covering a period 
ot 20 years, convince me that the 
farmer and his neighbors of the coun- 
try towns have been sadly neglected in 
the intensive drive for the sale of life 
insurance. Not that more or less in- 
surance has not been sold to this class 
of risks, for it has, I presume, in every 
section of our broad land; but what 
has been done has been more through 
spasmodic effort than through organ- 
ized, systematic agency work, such as 
has built up the gigantic economic bul- 
wark of insurance which obtains in our 
urban centers. 


| ASSUME that in using the term 


T goes without argument, I believe, 

that our rural population needs the 
protection of life insurance just as 
vitally as their city brethren; but it is 
indisputable that they are woefully 
uninsured and underinsured; and this 
condition must be laid to the door of 
the general agents and managers who 
have failed to organize this territory by 
establishing full time agencies for its 
development. 

Too often the rural sections have 
been left “to the tender mercies of the 
assessment concerns and fraternal or- 
ganizers, who have sown well their 
seed in fertile soil; but from it has 
sprung a rank harvest of disappoint- 
ment and bitterness against the whole 
institution of life insurance. 


SOME managers have sought to reach 

the country business by part-time 
men, frequently clerks or officials in 
country banks. This system, apart 
from being sadly inefficient because it 
reaches such a small percent of the 
people, is in-my observation, open to 
serious question from an ethical stand- 
point. These side-line artists do little 
in an educational way for the insuring 
public, but they do systematically use 
their position of vantage to undermine 
the worthy full-time man; and they do 
directly or indirectly through force 
rather than through the educational 
and persuasive methods of the honest 
salesman induce their borrowers to be- 
come reluctant buyers of life insurance. 
_ Again these parasites use their bank- 
ing influence to sell insurance on 
promissory notes and the full time 
salesman is thus forced to meet unfair 
competition and unwillingly to foster 
an evil practice. This is the crying 
iniquity of the business in many rural 
sections, and I should like to see this 
convention take a radical stand against 
this particular fungus upon the tree of 
our profession. 


ERHAPS the best progress toward 
building up our business in rural 
sections has been made in my state 
through sending out our town men for 
a day or more each week into a rural 
section, and many of the biggest pro- 


BY J. R. 


ducers of the agencies of other com- 
panies in my home town, as well as 
my own, follow this practice. 

Two years ago, I inaugurated in my 
district the “Day in the Country” idea, 
and urged my town men to use this as 
a part of their weekly routine. At first 
a few responded to the idea and the 
results were so encouraging that others 
followed, and now it has become so 
fascinating that I am a little appre- 
hensive that it may cause some neglect 
of our town field. 

Apart from the increased results, 
which have been very flattering, I be- 
lieve I can see that this variety of field 
has been a valuable diversion to my 
men, and brings them back to town 
refreshed and invigorated, stronger and 
more alert for the days that follow. 

Working out this plan, my agency 
will pay for around $2,000,000 ordinary 
business this year, and half of this will 
be upon the lives of farmers, and this 
production, may I remind you, will be 
the work entirely of men who collect 
industrial debits in town, and sell sub- 
stantial amounts of industrial insur- 
ance. 


M* theory is, however, that the sale 
of life insurance in scattered sec- 
tions should not depend upon any of 
the methods above described; but that 
much of our rural territory can and in 
time will be thoroughiy organized with 
full-time resident life insurance agents. 
Is there any good reason why a life 
agent and his profession may not thrive 
and become a thoroughly independent 
and self-supporting proposition in any 
rural community where a physician can 
be independent and self-supporting? 

I maintain that the only reason that 
life insurance is not bought and sold 
in vastly larger amounts in every rural 
section is not because the rural pros- 
pect is not just as willing a buyer as 
his urban brother, but because his in- 
surance education has been left to the 
itinerant solicitor, or more to the part- 
time artist, at the near-by town or the 
village cross roads. 


L IFE insurance has become almost as 
essential to the economic life of the 
community as food is to the life of the 
human body; but while hunger drives 
man forth to find and take his food 
from the storehouse of nature, or more 
modernly, to seek out and buy from 
those who sell, he will not of his own 
accord seek out and demand insurance; 
but when sought out by the trained 
and skilled musician who can strike the 
responsive chord in his conscience, he 
readily buys that for which he would 
in extremity go hungry to maintain. 

Is it not reasonable then that an in- 
stitution such as ours, which appeals 
so strongly to the conscience and the 
nobler instincts of men, should be a 
gospel in the hands of trained and skill- 
ful missionaries, whose life work is 
consecrated and dedicated to their pro- 
fession? 





ROSEBERRY 


| TRUST I may not have diverged to 
the point where my argument has 
been obscured; but lest I have, may 
I pronounce again my firm conviction 
that what is most needed in the de- 
velopment of our business in the rural 
sections is the elimination of part-time 
men and the employment and training 
of full-time men in every community. 
There are difficulties to be encountered 
but none that are insurmountable. Men 
there are in every rural town and com- 
munity who can be won to the pro- 
fession of life insurance, and these men, 
or at least some of them, with proper 
training and assistance can become es- 
tablished in their communities where 
they can in short order build up a 
business of profit and consequence. 


ANY advance the difficulties of 
scattered territory but these are 
more imaginary than real. The ques- 
tion of transportation, or seeing the 
prospect, is not such a serious problem 
since good roads are becoming a reality 
and motor vehicles are so numerous. 
In South Carolina we have already 
established agéncies with small towns 
as a center, with the idea of working 
the towns for an industrial debit, and 
the surrounding country as added field 
tor a systematic canvass for ordinary 
business; and while details are unneces- 
sary, I may say that our experiments 
have been highly successful, and we 
believe that any territory may be thus 
successfully organized. 


NOTHING has been done in the 
south toward working industrial in- 
surance in rural sections. The field is 
so big and even the towns as yet so 
little developed in this line that it may 
be some years before industrial insur- 
ance will be carried to the rural sec- 
tions. That this is fully possible, how- 
ever, is fully proven by many rural 
sections in the east, notably in large 
sections of Maryland, where the rural 
population has for several years been 
systematically worked for industrial in- 
surance with gratifying results. 

That the rural industrial classes will 
buy and faithfully carry industrial in- 
surance is beyond dispute; and my 
theory is that any section capable of 
supporting an R. F. D. mail route can 
be ‘successfully worked for industrial 
insurance. 

The field of life insurance in scat- 
tered sections is barely touched. The 
day is gone when haphazard methods 
will answer in rural sections; but we 
must have a real organization of stand- 
ard full-time men to grasp the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself. 

* Ok OR 


ARRY T. Miller, of Minneapolis, 
agency director of the New York 
Life, gave these comments: 


f WANT to tell you about a man in 
Minnesota who knows what intensive 
cultivation means. The largest town 
in his county has a population of 2,500. 


ciety and the nation at this time, ii 
we can tell them definitely how to 
start and make the sales:nanship branch 
of it worth while through its methods 
to those who in army, navy, war work 
activities and industry have seen the 
advantage of system and method, care- 
ful selection and intensive training. 

Life insurance salesmanship is “the 
easiest work in the world done hard 
and the hardest done easy.” It is 
gratifying that there are many far- 
seeing progressive men who have seen 
the opportunity and are taking advan- 
tage to the full of present unprece- 
dented conditions so favorable to the 
business. 


Sections 


In his first year he sold $100,000 of in- 
surance. He decided early in_ his 
career that the boundary line of his 
county was the end of the world so far 
as he and his life insurance were con- 
cerned and he would not step over the 
line to write even $10,000. He never 
did. He resolved he would get an in- 
crease of $10,000 in excess of amount 
of business paid for the year before. In 
eighteen years he developed his busi- 
ness from $100,000 to $600,000 in a 
county in which the population is 
60,000. His income at the present time 
is equal to incomes of any other per- 
son in the county. He knows every 
man, woman and child in the county. 
A child is born and he has that child 
on his prospect list for 15 years hence. 
He is the ideal whole time country life 
insurance agent. Using him as an ex- 
ample in my country work with agents, 
(I have tried most schemes) and using 
this man as example, I have in the past 
year planted six or eight whole time 
agents with the idea of devoting all 
of their time to one county and with- 
out exception those men are succeed- 
ing in selling not only one policy in 
a family but to every member. They 
know the family and are selling 
$150,000 of life insurance and will de- 
velop as they get better acquainted in 
the community. 
* & 2 
R H. DARBY, general agent of the 
* Massachusetts Mutual in Balti- 
more had this suggestion: 


T is very important to get the local 

doctor interested, really interested, 
in life insurance work. In the country 
districts the doctor is the pulse of the 
community. He knows all about every- 
body, what they are doing and have 
done and is a valuable man for the 
life insurance agent to have on his 
staff. 

By a process of education the coun- 
try doctor must be made to see that a 
life insurance examination is as impor- 
tant as any emergency call. If a farm 
hand should break a leg, the country 
doctor would not be able to get on 
the scene quick enough, but when a 
hard working life insurance man finally 
lands an application and asks the doc- 
tor to make the examination, there is 
no particular burst of speed manifested 
on the doctor’s part. The country doc- 
tor often thinks of life insurance as a 
rather unimportant proposition. Once 
he can be made to see the real life 
insurance vision, he will become a val- 
uable first lieutenant for the agent 
working in the country districts. The 
man who is selling life insurance to 
farmers must, early in the game, get 
the important doctor in the community 
on his side. When this is done it.will 
be found that the doctor will really 
sell half of the business himself, and 
in spite of himself. 

* * * 
ATHANIEL Reese, general agent, 
Provident Life & Trust, Detroit. 
Mich, said: 
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N the past the farmer has been known 

as a hayseed. He has been pic- 
tured as unbusinesslike, not wealthy 
and possessed of only enough money 
to carry him through from one year to 
another. The improvements that are 


V ocational Tra 


ining for 


OU all know how little is required 
Y for a license to sell life insurance, 

and will be interested in hearing 
what some states require for the li- 
censing of barbers. 

The three outstanding facts of the 
Connecticut law are these: (1) In or- 
der to secure a barber’s license one 
must pass an examination given by a 
special board of examiners; (2) as a 
prerequisite to the right of taking the 
examination, the applicant must spend 
three years as an apprentice or must 
take a course in a barber school; (3) 
schools are maintained for studying 
the trade of barber and they are recog- 
nized by the law of Connecticut as a 
substitute for an apprenticeship of 
three years. — 


Y ou can readily imagine what was 

my reaction to this information. 
How could it be possible that more 
attention should be given to the licens- 
ing of barbers, considering their du- 








GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ties and the type of their vocation, 
than to the licensing of life insurance 
men, realizing, as we do, the value of 
their vocation to our civilization. Al- 
most anybody can secure a license to 
sell life insurance. There is no re- 
quirement of apprenticeship or of com- 
pletion of a course in school. And yet 
we rank life insurance as a profession. 
We know it is a highly technical busi- 
ness. We know that things arise almost 
daily in the experience of the average 
man of brief life insurance experience 
which he does not understand, that he 
is asked questions he can’t answer, that 
he often is unable to give the service 
required, that his salesmanship meth- 
ods are often such as to create an un- 
favorable impression which reacts 
harmfully upon the whole profession. 

The reference to legal requirements 
in certain states for the practice of cer- 
tain vocations generally regarded as 
below the average in standing is made 
as a strong illustration of the tendency 
of the day towards vocational training 
even in occupations which do not pos- 
sess what we consider professional 
characteristics. 


VY OCATIONAL training for a long 

time was available only to men who 
were preparing to enter the so-called 
learned professions of theology, law 








being offered to the farmer today in 
the way of modern machinery make it 
plain that the farmer of tomorrow is 
to be the best life insurance prospect. 
Not so many years ago two- 
thirds of our population lived on 


the farm and one-third in the 
city. Today these figures have 
been reversed but there is now appar- 
ent tendency on the part of people to 
drift back to the soil. Real business 
men are taking over the management 


BY GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


and medicine. Gradually, however, vo- 
cational training was extended to civil 
engineering—later including other divi- 
sions of engineering—and to agricul- 
ture. Sixty years ago an engineer was 
expected to learn his business by expe- 
rience. 

We find a similar account of the de- 
velopment of vocational training in 
agriculture. Every state has its college 
or school of agriculture. The United 
States Department of Agriculture as- 
sists in scientific training, and the fed- 
eral government has at last made pos- 
sible, through the Smith-Lever and 
Smith-Hughes acts, a system of voca- 
tional training to be carried on in high 
schools. 

Vocational training, with its scientific 
and practical methods, is replacing the 
“learning-solely-by-experience” met h- 
ods, which have so Jong existed. The 
trial-and-error method of learning is 
being rapidly replaced by _ schools, 
which emphasize not only’ principles 
but practice. The length of these 
courses is from eight or nine months 
to three to four years. 


W HAT are the chief causes of this 
widespread movement to furnish 
vocational training in so many occupa- 


the facts of practice do not suffice. 
The principle underlying the study of 
cash values is, of course, that of the 
net premiums and reserves, and the 
3% percent company’s agent who un- 
derstands this principle can easily show 
that the larger value is not the result 
of a more liberal practice on the part 
of the 3 percent company (assuming 
the basis of the surrender charge to 
te the same). Knowledge of the same 
principle of life insurance makes it 
simple for the agent of the 3 percent 
company to show the puzzled prospect 
why the premium of his company is 
larger than that of the 3% percent 
company, assuming the same basis of 
loading is employed. 


CONSIDER a common occurrence: 

A group of salesmen get together 
for a salesmanship discussion. What 
do they usually do? They tell of cases 
they had had; of certain prospects they 
met; what their situations were, and 
how they sold them a typewriter, or a 
truck, or a cash register, or a life in- 
surance policy; oftentimes a sound 
sales process covered by a splendid 
method. The art of the salesman’s pre- 
sentation is quickly appreciated by the 
audience. They see it is clever and 





Griffin M. Lovelace is secretary of the School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship connected with the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He was formerly 


superintendent of agents of the Connecticut Mutual. 


Mr. Lovelace sees great 


opportunities for men in life insurance, properly trained and prepared for 


the job. 


CTL 





tions? The causes grow out of the 
needs of the beginner, the needs of the 
client or customer, and the needs of 
the profession. All correct practice in 
any occupation conforms to underlying 
principles. Fundamental reasons exist 
why doing things in a certain way is 
best. There are two ways of learning 
how to do things correctly. The more 
primitive way is to do a thing over 
and over again without any guiding 
principle until by the process of elim- 
inating the errors a correct practice is 
obtained. But what does this mean? 
It means nothing short of malpractice. 
This process may be necessary in in- 
vestigating a new subject; but once a 
subject is understood it is uneconom- 
ical to have other persons learn in the 
same way. 

The modern method of learning is to 
examine an example of right procedure, 
then learn the principle, with many il- 
lustrations and problems to fix the 
principle well in mind. Correct prac- 
tice will then result in the degree to 
which the principle is followed. 


A CERTAIN skill in practice may 
eventually be attained without 
knowledge of principles. But ignorance 
of the principles on which practice is 
based handicaps the practitioner in 
dealing with new problems and in mak- 
ing new applications of his knowledge. 
Let us take a simple illustration of 
the value of knowing a principle of life 
insurance underlying a practice: Per- 
haps some of you who represent 3% 
percent companies have occasionally 
had a prospect ask why your cash val- 
ues are less than the cash values of 
some 3 percent company. A mere 
knowledge of your companies’ practice 
on cash values does not help you, for 





effective. As a matter of practice to be 
adopted by them, however, it may not 
make an appeal. They say, “well, that 
is his personal way of doing it. I 
couldn’t do it; I shouldn’t try to imi- 
tate him.” Of course not. But the 
salesman’s method was based on some 
principle or combination of principles. 
The sales process used was an applica- 
tion of these principles. The art of 
the thing was the concrete expression 
of the principles in practice. Had the 
salesman understood the principles 
used, they might have analyzed the 
salesmen’s art and seen the sales 
process, and could have applied it 
themselves. 


A CONFERENCE of medical men, 

‘or electrical experts, or mining ex- 
perts, or lawyers, surpasses in excel- 
lence a conference of salesmen in at 
least one respect: these men can and 
do discuss their experience and their 
problems in the light of fundamental 
principles and we do not. 

It is not surprising that we do not, 
for salesmanship has this long time 
been taught and practiced as a rule-of- 
thumb art. The scientists capable of 
formulating a code of principles of 
salesmanship have not had their atten- 
tion directed sufficiently to our field, 
though it is encouraging to see a 
marked improvement in this direction. 
Among practical salesmen little’ has 
been done. Norval Hawkins, Harold 
Whitehead and a few others have per- 
haps done more for us than any other 
practical salesman. 


T HE director of the new Carnegie 

School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, Dr. John A. Stevenson, and the 
committee in charge of the preparation 






of farms. The poor renter, the man 
with a farm, mortgaged up to the 
handle, is no longer the typical Ameri- 
can farmer. There is a big improve- 
ment every year and every year the 
farmer becomes a better prospect. 


alesmen 


of the course of study, decided at the 
outset that in general the curriculum 
should rest on two bases—principles 
and practice, with sufficient emphasis 
on principles to insure an understand- 
ing of practice, but with the chief em- 
phasis on practice. 

Thus, in addition to organizing a 
course in the principles of life insur- 
ance, it became necessary to formulate 
the principles of salesmanship, and 
this has been admirably done by Dr. 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., professor of 
vocational education in Carnegie Tech., 
who has specialized in the principles 
of advertising and salesmanship. 

The principles of salesmanship are 
based on the behavior of human beings 
in the presence of given situations. 
Human beings are interested in various 
objects or ideas for certain reasons. It 
is the province of the study of sales- 





JOHN R. McFEE 
Chicago 


manship principles to know what these 
causes of interest are and how interest 
in new things, new ideas, new propo- 
sitions may be secured by presenting 
them in accordance with the principles 
involved. The principles of salesman- 
ship teach us that a conversation or an 
interview consists oi a series of situa- 
tions and responses, and that there is 
a tendency for the response to a given 
situation to be determined by the char- 
acter of the situation. (By situation, 
we mean any idea or impression con- 
veyed to the mind.) 

Almost all our thoughts, our actions, 
our habits and our interests trace back 
to instinctive causes, either directly or 
indirectly. We react instinctively to 
situations. Therefore, situations can be 
created, as the salesman does all the 
time, which get an instinctive response. 
Often the response is _ concealed, 
though it has taken place. You may 
speak a harsh word and your auditor 
may smile, but he has none the less 
reacted in his mind in accordance with 
the usual tendency. By self-control, he 
has merely suppressed any action 
which would reveal the true response 
which his mind has given to the situa- 
tion. 


THE sales interview contains all the 
elements which are present in the 
ordinary conversation, except, perhaps, 
that there is a certain conscious effort 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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ssays That Captured Prizes 


the Calef Cup went to Edmund C. 

Armes, of Birmingham, Ala., the 
subject being “Civic Duties of the Life 
Insurance Agent.” He said: 

Many a latent spark of civic right- 
eousness was set aflame by the all- 
conquering, all-absorbing Spirit of Jus- 
tice bred by the Great War, and that 
latent spark, even after kindling fires 
of patriotism mounting high into a 
whirl of service and activity and en- 
during the possibility of exhaustion 
after the first great burst, has fortu- 
nately not cooled off but has gradually 
crystallized into a steady flame that is 
warming the hearts of men with a de- 
sire to do things for one another—that 
is warming their hearts with a sense of 
justice and sympathy for one’s fellow 
man, and with a sense of appreciation 
for the betterment of one’s town. 


Tite first prize essay which carries 


HE great lessons in the manifold 

spirit of Christianity taught us by 
the War have been favorite themes of 
far-seeing, thoughtful men everywhere, 
and all these men have voiced the ap- 
peal in stentorian tones that the spirit 
of generosity, civic activity, sacrifice, 
co-operation: and other various phases 
of service be kept alive in the hearts 
of all the people, that these wonder- 
ful powers be not lost to the triumphal 
march of humanitarianism. 

Of course, it did not take the War 
to create those ideals in the mind of 
the insurance agent. Already the right 
sort of agent was imbued with ideas 
of service: But is it not true that these 
ideas were practically confined to the 
sphere of his business, whereas now it 
can almost be said he has so many 
spheres he is amused at thinking he 
was so busy with his own little world 
before the War? It is therefore prob- 
ably not a false conclusion to derive 
that the War was his major premise of 
inspiration and his own _ business 
strictly a minor premise which needed 
considerable drawing out before it be- 
came an effective civic force. 


CONSEQUENTLY, while the civic 

duties of a life agent before the 
War were in reality the same as they 
are now, yet it can be safely said that 
these duties in the minds of this class 
of men were more vitalized by their 
various activities during the War in 
soliciting bonds, Red Cross subscrip- 
tions, Armenian and other relief funds, 
etc., than by any other recent inspira- 
tion; and that these war experiences 
have paved the way to a ready and co- 
operative response to civic calls that 
could not have been otherwise secured 
in the course of years. 


| THE life agent in the first place is 
* a dealer in an important commodity 
that is likewise a most personal one. 
Being in a» personal business he is 
thrown into close contact with many 
people. This contact should beget ac- 
quaintances—to say nothing of friends 
—who in turn should become valuable 
instruments in helping him to “put 
over” a civic scheme or two. 


THE nature of his training, ac- 

* quired as he progresses in his field, 
peculiarly fits him for almost any kind 
of civic campaign work, and it is espe- 
cially the obligation of the life man to 
respond to campaign calls by reason of 
this special fitness. Life agents every- 
where in the United States were in- 
strumental in selling millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds and raising thou- 
sands in charity funds during the War. 
When it comes to a local auditorium 
campaign, a local charity, .or some 
other such local need, they will by 
force of training as well as fervor not 
to be found lagging. 


lll THE life insurance business is 

*daily becoming more high class 
and professional, but it is only by the 
strict maintenance of the ethics of the 
business that it reaches this high stand- 
ard. Dishonest practices have no place 
in the life insurance profession, and as 
a defense against such practices the local 
underwriters’ association possess pow- 
ers or potential forces for their elimi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, the stand- 
ards of the business should be gauged by 
the local associations, and out of them 
should evolve both the laws and the 
inspiration for the right conduct of the 
business. Every life agent by affiliation 
with his local association not only re- 
ceives a certain inspiration from it, but 
contributes to making that association 


John R. McFee of Chicago who 

thus captured the Ben Williams 
vase. The subject was “Civic Duties 
of the Life Insurance Agent.” Mr. 
McFee said: 

Duty in action is righteousness 
shown in conduct, a correspondence of 
principle to performance, an ideal re- 
flected in a life, the just man made 
manifest. Made imperative by con- 
science, duty’s obligation is voluntary, 
compulsory only in morals. Obedi- 
ence to law duty it assumes, but it 
recognizes rights beyond grant, domi- 
nant without aid of penalty. Individual 
in scope and grasp, duty should be 
potent as personality and variant as 
opportunity. It reaches advocacy as 


T HE second prize essay went to 





Edmund C. Armes, who is the first essay winner, is connected with the 


Travelers at Birmingham, Ala. 
insurance. 


ST TTT 


He is a talented man and a student of life 





an effective force in the community for 
upholding the ethics of the life insur- 
ance business and for participation in 
general civic effort. Likewise his affil- 
iation with other civic and social clubs 
not only identifies him as a community 
man or increases his personal acquaint- 
anceship, but lines him up in matters of 
civic responsibility. 


IV “WHERE there is no vision the 

* people perish.” Likewise where 
a man has no vision of the service he 
is capable of giving he loses ground. 
Life insurance is fundamentally an eco- 
nomic proposition and the agent is sim- 
ply an instrument. If he is sincere he 
must be an economic instrument regu- 
lating the numerous kinds of policy 
contracts to the needs of the individual. 
The economic by-word “all that the 
traffic will bear” is certainly one that 
should never have the slightest applica- 
tion to the life profession. In other 
words, the policy buyer should get what 
he needs and not that for which he has 
to pay the most. 


V A LIFE agent is also an educator. 

* Being an educator, he is, ofcourse, 
an informed person on certain subjects. 
Prejudice is not now nearly so large 
an obstacle since the great achievement 
of the Government insurance, consid- 
ered purely as an educational factor. 
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it adopts causes and recognizes mis- 
sions. For one, integrity may suffice; 
in another, zealotry alone answers. 


IVIC duty is the duty of citizen- 
ship. From obedience to law it 
mounts to loyalty to government, from 


‘loyalty to aggressive advocacy of civic 


ideals. To adhere to the laws, to sup- 
port the welfare of the community are 


‘negative aspects of civic duty, never 


excusable. All should be partisans in 
public rectitude, without regard to in- 
dividual calling. As civic duty grows 
with personal power and influence, in- 
creases with station and expands with 
opportunity, so the life insurance agent 
has civic duties attached to his status, 
made specific by his calling. An ap- 
preciation of the nature of life insur- 
ance and the function of its agent 
shows this. 


IFE insurance as an institution has 

civic attributes. Hence the calling 
of the life insurance agent has civic 
characteristics. Life insurance is based 
on the mortality experience of human- 
ity. This experience is a race realiza- 
tion, a record of the life decline of 
groups of humans at each age from 
childhood to death. In itself, there- 
fore, the mortality experience is just 
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But the prejudice that remains should 
be shown the light of truth and oblit- 
erated. There is yet vast labor to be 
done educationally in life insurance. 
The agent himself usually knows but 
little, technically speaking of his com- 
modity, but aside from this, even with 
his scant knowledge—and happily, here 
is a place where a little knowledge is 
not so dangerous a thing after all—he 
holds a great educational power which 
is a demonstrable, vital economic force 
—his only to use. 


AS upon the country has grown the 

world vision with its accompanying 
gigantic accountabilities, so within the 
individual is burning a flame of civic 
righteousness, which but a while ago 
was a smouldering spark. More re- 
cently and concertedly schooled in the 
obligations of citizenship the followers 
of the life profession have, by their 
singular fitness—socially, economically, 
professionally and educationally—a rare 
opportunity for civic endeavor and for 
the application of those high principles 
of magnanimity and service engendered 
by the. greatest sacrificial period in 
history. 
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a record of general human doom, the 
statistical account of the death des- 
tiny of mankind. As it shows the 
death decline, so it demonstrates a per- 
sistence in life survivorship. Life in- 
surance makes possible a.money value 
in this survivorship. It hypothecates 
financially the security of the group of 
lives at each age for the fortuity of the 
single life, a constituent of the group. 
Thus it is an economic achievement 
without rival. 


THE property of no man, of no class 

of men, is the mortality experience. 
Any association of sound lives large 
enough and scattered enough te realize 
the experience, may cooperate finan- 
cially to employ it. Hence no man, no 
class of men, has the right to exploit 
life insurance. It calls for protec- 
tion under the law, not as a private, 
but as a civic institution. Life insur- 
ance requires a collection, an adminis- 
tration and a distribution. For its full 
realization it needs agents to negotiate 
its contract, to elucidate its merits and 
persuade to its membership. In his 
work the life insurance agent reaches 
to all classes. It is a work that aims 





at counsel and wins influence. The 
administration of life insurance in- 
cludes the investment of the funds re- 
tained as reserves necessary for the 
fulfillment of the policy contract. This 
investment must be made beyond peril 
to principal and in the security of in- 
terest returns assumed before earned. 
It rests on the power of capital to earn 
without hazard. 


HENCE life insurance administra- 
tion relies on the sound economic 
strength of the country. In the United 
States is a government founded on 
individual liberty, conceived as an in- 
heritance of its citizens, not as a boon 
conferred or vouchsafed in the grace 
of masters. Here, government is au- 
thority delegated by the people, and 
law is justified as it conserves and per- 
petuates the fundamental rights re- 
served to the people. One fundamental 
right is the right to personal owner- 
ship of property. It is a right corre- 
lative to the right of personal liberty. 
The right to earn and to keep earn- 
ings not demanded by taxation to sup- 
port the government, is a guaranty of 
our fundamental law. 


AVING by curtailing, in the disci- 

pline of restricted desire and re- 
strained impulses, is a right as well as 
a virtue. Without thrift, individual 
dependence may result and dependence 
is freedom restrained if not controlled. 
In this land, twelve millions own un- 
incumbered homes. Three millions 
more own homes subject to mortgage. 
Life insurance often cancels the mort- 
gage, for it pays some six hundred 
and fifty millions in a year to the peo- 
ple of the United States. Twenty mil- 
lions of our children are at school. 
Life insurance often keeps the orphan 
at school. The wealth of the country 
is not less than two hundred and 
twenty-five billions of dollars. It rests 
on ownership of its source, on title 
indisputable under the law of the land. 
On the security of this title life in- 
surance invests its funds. Imperil the 
investment and the power of life in- 
surance to protect the individual and 
the home from financial distress is im- 
paired. 

The life insurance agent should be 
the foe of any movement that may 
threaten the security of property as he 
is the foe of any attempt to destroy 
the home. 


THE mightiest task of society is to 

protect the wealth of the land from 
exploitation by seekers of privilege, as 
well as from marauding by, the discon- 
tented. Under our institutions, class 
domination by capitalist or proletarian 
is an abomination. Capital and labor 
should harmonize in the business need- 
ing each. The incentive to profit is an 
appeal to achievement in employer as 
well as employed. Exploitation is ever 
a deterrent. 

No public policy should threaten life 
insurance as it now exists. Govern- 
mental benefaction can never become 
its substitute for the function of free 
government is to protect rather than 
bestow. From status to contract, from 
control to choice, has been the march 
of human progress. 

It is the supreme civic duty of the 
life insurance agent to aid this progress 
as an advocate ever of civic righteous- 
ness, responsive in his conduct to the 
principles of the institution he repre- 
sents, urging ever measures for human 
amelioration to grow through the ef- 
ficacy of self reliance. Not a politician, 
then, seeking privilege, but a zealot 
for public righteousness should be the 
life insurance agent. 

So summarized, the special civic 
duties of the life insurance agent are 
readily apparent. In the generaliza- 
tion the particulars are revealed. 
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HE discussion on “Value of Daily 
“T Reports" was led by Harry T. 

Miller, agency director of the, New 
York Life at Minneapolis. He said: 


ARLY this month, I sent out a com- 

munication and questionnaire to 
fifty-three agencies, representing thirty- 
three companies in thirty-one cities, 
located in twenty-three states. Cities 
in the east, west, north, south and cen- 
tral; companies large and small, new 
and old. On the questionnaire I listed 
10 questions. I will read the questions 
in their order and will comment on the 
replies received. 


UESTION No. 1.—Are agents in 
your office required to render daily 
reports to the office or agency head? 
Thirty eight replies reached me be- 
fore I left Minneapolis. Twenty-five 
answered in the negative. Thirteen 











H. 'T. MILLER 
Minneapolis 


answered that they were requiring 
either daily or weekly reports. 


UESTION No. 2.—If so, on what 

form (card form or printed sheet 
form)? Send sample card or printed 
sheet if you will. 

Ten agencies sent samples—no two 
were alike in size or form. One daily 
report card, 34%4x6%4 inches, opened up 
the day at 8:30 and in 18 half-hour di- 
visions the agent is required to state 
how he spent his time and results ob- 
tained. At the bottom of the card, 
agent must show total number of hours 
worked, total wasted, number of calls, 
number of interviews and time of be- 
ginning and finishing the day’s work. 


ON the back of the card, under the 
heading, “Efficiency Standards,” the 
following appeared: 

“Time Lost Can 
claimed.” 

“Hours Worked” means actual num- 
ber of hours in insurance work or can- 
vass. 

“Number of Calls” means actual 
number of people called upon concern- 
ing insurance, whether interview is had 
or not. 

“Number of Interviews” means ac- 
tual number with whom, at the time of 
“call” you had a definite talk on insur- 
ance. 

“Wasted” means the amount of 
time not devoted to actual insurance 
work as above, though the time so 
marked may be advantageously spent 
otherwise. 

Enter under “How Spent” time in 
reaching prospects. 


Never Be Re- 
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Distinguish carefully between a “call” 
and an “interview.” 

From 8:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. (one 
hour for lunch) eight working hours 
per day; Saturday, five hours, or forty- 
five hours per normal week. (Weeks 
without holidays or illness.) 


THE Standard Result—Get as near 

to it as you can and your income will 
care for itself. Twenty-six working 
days per month with an average of five 
interviews (not calls) per day, means 
130 interviews (not calls) per month. 
130 divided by 2 should give 65 favor- 
ables; 65 divided by 2 should give 32 
hopefuls; 32 divided by 2 should give 16 
probables; 16 divided by 2 should give 
5 sure. 

Results. — Average policy $2,000, 
equals $16,000 insurance per month, to- 
tal for year $192,000. And then it gave 
the average premium per $1,000 of in- 
surance, the average commission rate 
and indicated the amount of first year’s 
commission the agent should earn on 
that basis. 


NOTHER daily report form was on 

a printed sheet 84x11 inches, the 
letter 
paper. This form asked for the names 
of parties called on (20 lines—each 
numbered), also occupation, name of 
firm, source of lead, time spent with 
prospect; whether it was the first, sec- 
ond or third call, results secured, etc. 
At the bottom of the report four ques- 
tions are suggested: 


1. “Where has the day gone?” 

1. “Has time been wasted?” 

3. “What has been accomplished?” 

4. “How can I improve my selling 
ability?” 

The following appears just below the 
four questions: 


“This daily report will help you to 
check your work. It affords you an 
opportunity to analyze each day’s 
work, and determine its effectiveness.” 

“Write down the name, etc., of each 
call in the order that you made it and 
place a check mark in the column to 
denote the result. If you made a call 
and found the prospect out and called 
again the same day, iist the prospect as 
many times as you called. Let this re- 
port be a record of your efforts and 
achievements.” 


NOTHER form of daily report, evi- 
dently for use of country agents, 
is on a sheet 6%4x1i2 inches. It calls 
for a listing of 12 parties interviewed, 
their address, age and date of birth, 
whether married or single, number of 
children, if any; occupation, name of 
firm, plan proposed, amount proposed, 
amount carried and name of companies. 
At the top of the report the agent 
may denote the city, county and state 
where the report is made out, the date, 
name of hotel, date of arrival, date he 
expects to leave for the “next city” and 
the “next hotel.” 

Of the four weekly report cards, none 
called for names of persons inter- 
viewed; merely a statement of the 
number of hours worked in each of the 
six working days, number of calls, in- 
terviews, results, etc. These report 
forms varied in size from 3x5 to 5x8™% 
inches. 


‘T HERE was but one sample form of 

monthly report submitted. It was 
on heavy paper 8%4x14%4 inches. The 
lines were numbered from 1 to 31 and 
on each line the following information 
was called for: Time of beginning 


work, time of quitting work, hours of 
actual work, hours of soliciting, hours 
in office, number of new calls, total 
number of calls, number of interviews, 
total premiums, commissions earned, 
deductions and whether closed on first, 
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second or third interview. At the bot- 
tom was a place for the “totals,” the 
“average,” how much each call was 
worth and how much each interview 
was worth. 

I liked this monthty report form bet- 
ter than any of the reports submitted 
although I think the size of it could 
be cut down to about 8%x11 inches. I 
will give my reasons for a preference 
for this report later. 


I have gone into detail in regard to 
these report forms that you may con- 
sider how much or how little time and 
labor would be required of an agent to 
render a daily, weekly or monthly re- 
port and that you may also consider 
whether or not the reports call for 
information which the large producer 
would object to furnishing. Also that 
you may note that a uniform report has 
not been adopted. 


UESTION No. 3.—If so, what is 
the nature of the report—are 
agents required to turn in all prospect 
cards at the close of each day or are 
they required only to render a report 
of the number of calls made, inter- 
views secured, and results obtained? 
One agency, and that is the agency 
using the monthly report form for 
daily calls, makes the following com- 
ment: “I firmly believe in a daily re- 
port system, especially with new men. 
I believe they should continue same 
until they are producing satisfactory 
results. We assure the man that the 
information is not for our guidance 
but for his own—that he must first de- 
termine by the use of the daily report 
system the number of people he must 
see to get an application, and then 
when he is not writing business his 
record will indicate to him whether he 
is doing enough work among new pros- 
pects to secure satisfactory results. 
Any system that holds an agent re- 
sponsible for his time we believe of 


value in our business.” 
T HAT agency furnishes its agents 

with blank prospect cards printed 
on thin light weight paper, in two 
colors, white and yellow. The white 
form is turned in to the agency and a 
duplicate on the yellow form is re- 
tained by the agent. These new pros- 
pects are discussed by the manager and 
the new agent—each case is analyzed 
and the agent is instructed how best to 
handle each individual case. 

Three other agencies required new 
agents to turn in prospect cards daily 
for review and analysis; the majority, 
however, who required daily reports 
only called for a report of the number 
of calls, interviews, results, etc. 


UESTION No. 4.—If so, what dis- 

position does the agency make of 
these cards or reports—what action is 
taken on them on the following day or 
at a later date? 

One agency replied: “The cards are 
called to the agent’s attention on the 
date he indicates they should be fol- 
lowed up.” 

Another says: “The cards are clas- 
sified and some are circularized for 
later follow up.” 

Another says: “Cards are filed. Pros- 
pects are put on mailing list and the 
card returned to the agent before the 
age changes.” ; 

Another: “The reports are analyzed 
individually and collectively.” 


UESTION No. 5.—If so, to whom 

are these cards or reports en- 
trusted, the manager, assistant man- 
ager, clerk or stenographer? 

The following were some of the an- 
swers: “Clerk,” “general agent,” “spe- 
cial clerk who handles this part of our 
business,” “one of the assistant man- 
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agers,” “the secretary of the Monday 
morning meetings,” “the manager.” 


UESTION No. 6.—If so, who is re- 
quired to review and analyze these 
reports with the field men? 

These were the answers: “Manager,” 
“general agent,” “efficiency manager,” 
“city manager,” “one of the assistant 
managers,” “analyzed by the assistant 
cashier but reviewed by the state agent 
and results discussed by him with the 
field men,” “superintendent of agents.” 


UESTION No. 7.—If so, do the 

agents, any of them, offer objec- 
tion to turning in prospect cards or 
rendering daily reports—is the large 
producer as willing to comply as the 
small producer? 

Some say “ves,” others “no.” I will 
quote a few: “It takes a little pressure 
at times on some but many follow the 
system so as to learn their interview 
value.” Another one said: “A large 
number of high-class men object to the 
compulsory method of submitting daily 
reports of their work.” Another re- 
plied: “All men report. No report, no 
new prospect cards.” Another said: 
“Our experience has been that it is 
kard to get any agent to persist in the 
system.” 

Another says that “the large pro- 
ducer is usually the most willing to 
turn in reports.” Another says: “No 
objection now offered by any agent, the 
large producer complying the same as 
the small producer.” 

Another report says: “My men, with 
very few exceptions, have been large 
producers and I have never been able 
to get them to agree to make a daily 
report. I believe that it is a splendid 
system to use where the agency is 
composed of a number of small pro- 
ducers, but I doubt the advantage of 
this system where an agency consists 
of large producers.” 

Another said: “No man, new or old, 
has objected thus far.” Opinion on 
this question was equally divided. 


OW we come to question No. 8 and 

you will note all men are not of 
the same opinion. An expression was 
called for in the following form: “In 
your opinion will it help the field man 
and the agency to require a daily re- 
port to be rendered, that is, a daily 
report of the number of calls made, 
interviews secured and results ob- 
tained?” Among the answers were: 
“Tt will help some men who are lack- 
ing in initiative.” “Successful agents 
should not be asked to make daily re- 
ports; new agents who are on an ad- 
vance arrangement should be obliged 
to make reports.” 


ss] HAVE never required agents in 

my office to make daily reports ex- 
cept when I start an agent with a reg- 
ular advance of so much per week. 
Then each morning I require him to 
submit a written report giving names 
and addresses and telling about each 
one that he visited the day before. | 
do this for a number of reasons. | 
think it is a good thing for the man and 
helps me to keep track of his work and 
if he should leave owing me money. 
the names he has given me would be 
valuable canvassing material for other 
agents. I believe that agents should 
be instructed or taught to make daily 
reports and if they do not spend too 
much time on writing them up, it would 
be a very valuable thing.” “It might 
help but the big producers will not 
report.” 


ssP)AILY reports are good for any 

man who can run his agency 0" 
a cold business basis, but personally | 
have never been able to run mine that 
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way. The men who work for me are 
good, big strong fellows and are more 
like companions than they are like 
hirelings. I am very much in favor of 
the systematic card system of pros- 
pects and our men do.follow that sys- 
tem, but I do not require them to 
make daily reports to me.” 

“Reports of too much detail operates 
against production.” 

“We formerly used the daily reports, 
but we now have consultations with 
our agents regarding prospects and we 
find this method more effective.” 

“We have a daily and weekly report 
card system in this agency which has 
proven most effective and valuable in 
the increase of production of new busi- 
ness among agents. It also serves asa 
check on the agent’s time, or at least 
the number of calls and interviews 
which he has each day and results ob- 
tained as compared with other agents; 
also the average experience of the en- 
tire force. I find that it gives to the 
individual agent a better appreciation 
of the value of his time as expressed 
in calls and interviews.” 

The agency manager who wrote that 
letter holds an agency meeting every 
Monday morning at which the agents 
are required to turn in their weekly re- 
port cards. The reports are analyzed 
individually and collectively by the 
secretary of the Monday morning 
meeting. The reports are also reviewed 
by the state agent and results discussed 
by him with the field men. He says 
that no agent objects to rendering 
these reports; the large producer com- 
plying the same as the small producer. 

Other answers to question No. 8 
were either “yes” or “no.” Twenty-six 
were in favor of daily reports. Eight 
were cpposed. Four did not express 
an opinion. , 


UESTION No. 9.—In your opinion 
should an agency require all agents 


to turn in all prospect cards at the 
close of each day; cards to be returned 
to the agent on the following morning? 
(This question is asked because I know 
of a few agencies who require agents 
to turn in prospect cards.) 

One agency manager replied: “I am 
quite a stickler for each agent handling 
his own cards and following them up. 
I believe it develops individuality and 
resourcefulness. I do not approve of 
the ideas of making a school out of 
intelligent, capable men and women.” 
Another very prominent agency, an 
agency which has developed many big 
producers, is in favor of requring all 
agents to turn in prospect cards at the 
close of each day. Seven others were 
of the same opinion. Twenty-one were 
opposed. Ten did not express an opin- 
ion. 


UESTION No. 10 read: “Do you 

know of any agency, your com- 
pany or others, that now requires agents 
to render daily reports or turn in pros- 
pect cards? (If so, please give name 
of agency, address, and name of man- 
ager.) 

Three agencies, other than those I 
had communicated with, were named 
but I did not have time to get in touch 
with them. 

These various reports when received 
were reviewed with a great deal of 
interest, and I am very grateful to the 
men who responded so promptly and 
generoulsy. They have told you of 
their experience; now I will tell you 
of mine. 


HAVE never used a daily report, a 

weekly report or a monthly report, 
nor have I required any agent to turn 
in his prospect cards. 

My agency is neither large nor small. 
It is larger than it was, but smaller 
than I hope it will be. I opened up the 


Minneapolis office in 19123 the agency 
is not quite eight years old. After 
renting the office space, buying a little 
furniture, hiring a clerk or two. I 
began to hire agents and have tried to 
train them. I now have 50 agents; 41 
are whole-time and nine.are part-time 
country agents. My territory consists 
of 32 counties with a total population 
of 800,000; of this population 400,000 
reside in Hennepin county, in which 
Minneapolis is located. The other 
400,000 are scattered through the 31 
counties. The largest town in the ter- 
ritory outside of Minneapolis has a 
population of 10,000; next in size 6,000; 
all others have a population of 4,000 or 
less. The 50 agents will produce in 
1919 $6,000,000 of new business; an 
average of $120,000 per agent. The 
leading producer will write less than 
$500,000. 


PRACTICALLY all these men and 
women never saw a rate book prior 
to January 1, 1912. Having induced 
them to come into the field of life in- 
surance, I am very much interested in 
anything and everything that will in- 
crease their production. These men 
and women are all ambitious and I am 
going to assume that all of them, large 
producers and small producers, will 
gladly render some sort of a daily re- 
port if by so doing it will enable them 
to make more money. Will a daily 
report help or hinder? Many a big 
producer would be twice as big if some 
scheme could be devised whereby he 
could be made to work a greater num- 
ber of hours per day. The big producer 
is not necssarily the hardest worker. 
Many a big producer has felt remorse- 
ful because he did not work harder; 
was not made to work harder. I know 
because I have talked with many of 
them. The filling out of a daily re- 
port, if only for their own observation, 





might quicken their conscience in a 
shorter period of time than without 
its influence. 


M* time is limited and I must come 
“4 to my conclusion. It is this: A 
Daily Report somewhat similar in form 
to the one used by Olmsted Brothers 
& Co. of Cleveland, representing the 
National Life of Vermont, should be 
used. This form of report should be 
furnished to every agent, new and old, 
large or small producer. It should, of 
course, remain optional with the ex- 
perienced producers as to whether or 
not they will complete it daily, but I 
think a large percentage of them will 
do so if they are made to see the 
necessity or advisability. In my opin- 
ion the new agent should be required 
to fill in the report daily for a period 
of, at least, six months and that for 
the first thirty days he should daily 
consult the manager of his office re- 
garding prospects interviewed. He 
should be taught the use of the cus- 
tomary prospect cards; he should be 
made to fill them out complete before 
attempting to have the cases analyzed 
by the office manager. By following 
this plan the new agent’s footsteps 
would be guided properly; his mistakes 
would be corrected; he would be taught 
the value of system, the value of time. 
If he was coached properly for thirty 
days, he would only need occasional 
help thereafter and if he is made to 
continue the use of the Daily Report 
form for six months, then, having 
value, he may and undoubtedly will vol- 
untarily continue its use in the days of 
the future when he becomes known as 
a big producer. I have reached the 
conclusion to try this in my own office, 
hoping that it will influence the agents 
to such an extent that it will enable 
them to increase their production and 
of course their income. 


Thrift’s Part in Life Insurance 


Functions in Life Insurance” was 
led by J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, O., 
He said: 


Tea discussion on “Thrift and Its 


general agent, Aetna Life. 


"THERE are two great opposing 

forces at work in this world today. 
The one is trying to build up the 
shattered condition of a four years’ 
war, to reestablish those districts that 
have been so war stricken, to bring 
about society to its normal condition; 
the other to tear down all those great 
things and we call that last movement 
bolshevism. We have two opposing 
factions, and these two great factions 
are of the greatest importance to 
America today. In other words, the 
bolshevist is the man who hasn’t a 
dollar and wants you to give him what 
you have made. 


THRIFT or savings is a matter of 
habit. A man who never agrees to 
do anything seldom ever does it. 
Therefore to fix the habit of saving or 
thrift is the one great thing this fra- 
ternity represents. 

The man who has through life in- 
surance gained a competence for him- 
self is not going to listen to the radi- 
cal or extremist who wants to divide 
up the wealth of the world all over 
again. Life insurance teaches real 
thrift, and is of necessity a strong force 
against Bolshevism. 


THE saving habit is a simple one and 
life insurance men must teach it. 
The big development of the thrift 
idea rests largely with the life insur- 
ance agents. It is up to the men in 
this business to build on the solid foun- 
dation laid during the recent period ot 
enforced saving. 


e HARLES DIBBLE of the North- 
western Mutual, Cleveland, O., de- 

clares that an adequate amount of in- 

surance impels thrift. He said: 


W HEN a fellow with $10,000 income 
carries $10,000 life insurance, I am 
convinced that he has made no sacri- 
fice. The measure of man’s love for 
his family is usually found in the vol- 
ume of life insurance he carries be- 
cause life insurance is one of very few 
things he buys from purely unselfish 
motives. If a man is deeply devoted 
to his family he buys life insurance 
until it hurts and up to 10 per cent of 
his income. 
- x * * 


C L, MILLER, sales director of the 

* Guardian Life, Madison, Wis., 
held that keeping ‘life insurance en- 
forces thrift. He said: 


BELIEVE one reason life insurance 

does not appeal to a large mass of 
people is because we have failed to 
dress our proposition up in satisfac- 
tory way. I am and was before I 
went into this business, sold absolutely 
on the long term endowment. I am 
with a small company and have devel- 
oped the idea that life insurance is a 
principle and not a company. 

Life insurance can be sold without 
ever maintaining the name of any com- 
pany. If a man’s not sold the life 
insurance idea he will drop out no 
matter what company he insures in. A 
man must know what life insurance 
can do for him before he will become 
enthusiastic about it. He must believe 
in it or he will not want to keep it. The 
long term endowment provides a man 
with a policy that he likes at the start, 





that looks just as good when the con- 
tract is half paid for, and that stands 
out as the wisest investment of his 
business career when the policy ma- 
tures and he receives a cash settlement 
at a time when the money is most 
needed. 


* * x 


c RAHAM WELLS of the Provident 
Life & Trust, Pittsburgh, called 
endowment insurance the culmination 
of thrift. He said: 


WE find that bankers are taking into 
consideration in fixing all credits, 
not only what insurance a man has, the 
kind of policy and number of years he 
has it, but one of the points that 
weighs with the banker, is that man 
shall carry insurance on the plan that 
indicates an understanding or thrift 
principle and an appreciation of pro- 
tection, that he has something that not 
only protects his family but his credi- 
tors as well so that when he dies he 
provides for all debts. 

All things desired in life insurance 
can be accomplished by carrying long 
term endowment insurance. Through 
it a man accumulates a fortune as well 
as gives his family protection. 


L ONG term endowment insurance re- 
minds me of an old horse car line 
that I used to see out in Denver, Colo. 
This line ran on a street that wound 
its way up a steep hill. The strong 
horse would struggle up the hill and 
when the top was reached he was un- 
hitched and placed in a compartment 
especially built for the purpose at the 
rear of the car. Then car, passengers 


“and horse all coasted down the track 


on the other side of the hill to another 
section of town. 

Just so with a long term endowment. 
During the earlier years it serves a 
man’s family (the passengers) and 
when the top of the hill is reached 
it is at the service of the policyholder 
and such members of his family as are 
still alive. No further pulling (pre- 
mium payments) is necessary. 


|T should not be possible, for any 

woman to be able to alter her policy 
so as to collect her life insurance in a 
lump sum. The intent of life insurance 
is to provide the beneficiary with 
enough money to live on. A _ fixed 
amount each month or week does this. 
A single payment often fails to for the 
principle is gone before the old age 
period is reached. How the face of the 
policy is to be distributed should be 
decided upon, and that plan made un- 
alterable. 

* ok * 


F,PWARD THURMAN of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, Cleveland, O., discussed 
distribution of life insurance proceeds. 
He said: 


SOME people are born with the thrift 
instinct, some through years of 
painful effort and self-denial acquire 
the habit of thrift; some few of us 
because we have been fortunate in our 
benefactors have thrift forced upon us. 

We learn that 60 per cent of us are 
living from hand to mouth from day 
to day, despite the fact that we are all 
living like lords and kings of old. 

It is hard for a man who is making 
four, five, six or $10,000 a year’ and 
whose monthly bills are $300 to $500 
per month. The man across the street 
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METROPOLITAN 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 
Ordinary Life Insurance paid forin 1918 - - - - - 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 
Industrial Insurance paid forin 1918 - - - - - - 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 
Total Insurance placed and paid forin 1918 - - - - 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918 - - - - - - - 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31,1918 - - 


Larger than any other Company in America. 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1918 - - - - - = - 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Amount paid to Policy-holdersin 1918 - - - - - 


trial Policy-holders. 
The Company bought War Bonds of the United 


The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securi- 
ties and Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to - 





DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH P. KNAPP, ROBERT W. DeFOREST, MITCHELL D. FOLLANSBEE, 
HALEY FISKE, JOHN ANDERSON, WILLIAM B. THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM H. CROCKER, ALANSON B. HOUGHTON, JOSEPH P. DAY, 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER, WALTER C. HUMSTONE, OTIS H. CUTLER, 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN, ALEXANDER P. W. KINNAN, LANGDON P. MARVIN, 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, OTTO T. BANNARD, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 










Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - - 


States and Canada - - - = = = = = «= = 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$4,429,511,816 
$463,008,744 
$419,331,865 
$882,340,609 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


$493,329,918 


19,784,261 


- 1,521,328 


Assets = - - = = = = = = ©#= = © © = = $775,454,698.28 
$71,429,182.97 


Liabilities - - - - - - - - = = = = = = §$748,405,784.24 
Surplus - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = $27,048,914.04 
Number of Claims paidin 1918 - - - - - = = - 336,533 


Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


$82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Indus- 


$100,000,000 


$133,000,000 


FRANK B. NOYES, 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 

EMERSON McMILLIN, 

RICHARD BEDFORD BENNETT, 
FESTUS J. WADE. 
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spends twice as much as he should and 
yet he cannot figure why we want him 
to fix his life insurance so that his wife 


will only get $100 per month out of 
it. The only way we have to enforce 
thrift is through special agreements, 


monthly incomes, so that these men 
who are our clients can pass that thrift 
on to posterity in a way that is perma- 





nent. This part is left. open in some 
policies so that women can change this 
plan, if they want to. 


National Life Insurance Day 


BY 2. 9B sneer 


come standardized are now known 

as the “Economic Program” of the 
association. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to help young men and boys 
to think straight about money matters 
in the realms of earning, spending, sav- 
ing, investing and giving. The associa- 
tion while recognizing that the spiritual 
is more important than the material, 
recognizes also the fact that it is diffi- 
cult for the man, handicapped by hav- 
ing most of his energies absorbed in 
making both ends meet financially, to 
enjoy the spiritual freedom which 
ought to be the right of every citizen 
of our country. It believes that by 
helping men and boys to earn honestly, 
spend wisely, save consistently and 
share with others, it is helping them 
towards the basis of economic advance- 
ment which makes possible the more 
complete development of their spiritual 
natures. 


‘i HE thrift activities which have be- 


AM ONG the activities included in the 
economic program are the organ- 
izations of savings clubs in industrial 
plants, schools and the Y. M. C. A. 
membership, the conducting of practi- 
cal talks which convey information on 
some of the economic problems of 
which I have been talking, the distri- 
bution of literature which also carries 
education’s propaganda, the display of 
thrift exhibits which have been espe- 
cially prepared for this purpose, the 
giving of vocational counsel through 
organized counselling committees of 
recognized leaders in community life, 
the helping of young men and boys to 
secure proper vocational placement, 
and the annual observance of “National 
Thrift Week.” These are only a few of 
the various activities. But it is my 
purpose today to cal] your attention 
especially to the program of “National 
Thrift Week” beginning Jan. 17, 1920, 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 


D URING National Thrift Week of 

1920, through the united coopera- 
tion of the various business and pro- 
fessional interests of the country, and 
under the direction of the association, 
a neutral organization interested only 
in bettering community conditions, it 
is hoped to dominate the thought of 
the entire country for a week on a 
broad conception of thrift. To secure 
this broad conception, a financial creed 
consisting of ten points, each point re- 
lating to a definite economic problem, 
will be recommended. It is called the 
ten commandments of a man’s financial 
life. Hundreds of thousands of young 
men and boys will be asked to adopt 
this creed and put it into practice in 
their own lives. Those who sincerely 
do this will at once become substantia! 
citizens of our country from whom 
nothing can be expected but loyalty 
and devotion to the country’s best in- 
terest. 


THE ten points of the financial creed 
are as follows: 

1. Spend less than you earn, to as- 
sure your being on the road to suc- 
cess. 

2. Make a budget, to ascertain how 
you should dispose of your income. 

3. Keep a record of expenditures, to 
see how close you come to your esti- 
mates. 

4. Have a bank account, to keep 
your money in a safe place and help 
you save. 

5. Carry life insurance, to protect 
your loved ones in case of your death. 

6. Make a will, to insure your re- 


sources going quickly to those you de- 
sire, 

7. Own your own home, to secure 
oo greatest satisfaction in your home 
ife. 

8. Pay your bills promptly, to meet 
the moral obligation you have to your 
creditors. 

9. Invest in government securities, 
to help your country and to make’ a 
wise investment of your savings. 

10. Share with others, to fulfill your 
religious duty of stewardship. 


N order to secure the most wide- 

spread dissemination of the economic 
truths involved in the financial creed, 
each day of the entire “Thrift Week” 
has been set aside for the purpose of 
emphasizing a particular phase of 
thrift. Instead of talking each day of 
the week about the abstract matter of 
thrift, it has been thought that by tak- 
ing up a special economic problem each 
particular day, and weaving around it 
a particular lesson, the cumulative re- 
sult of the entire week’s program would 
be for those reached, a liberal educa- 
tion of thrift. 

The days of National Thrift Week 
have been designated as follows: 


the largest percentage of people own- 
ing their own homes. 

“Make a Will Day,” Jan. 21. To em- 
phasize the importance of a person 
making a will. It has been brought to 
the attention of many association lead- 
ers having to do with the association 
program as it operates in industries, 
that many men with only limited re- 
sources have, by their failure to make a 
will, left these resources in such bad 
shape as to embarrass the family finan- 
cially before the estate could be settled. 
In many such cases the lawyer’s fees 
(which to draw a will is very small) 
in settling the estate have absorbed 
most of the resources. 

“Thrift in Industry Day,” Jan. 22. 
To emphasize the need for factory 
thrift and the -economic value of co- 
cperation between capital and labor. 
On this day it is intended to teach the 
most important doctrine that what is of 
advantage to the employer is also of 
benefit to the employe, and vice versa. 

“Family Budget Day,” Jan. 23. To 
emphasize the importance of operating 
personal and family finances on the 
budget plan. The many people who 
have come from the road to financial 
independence by the use of the budget 
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Frederick B. Shipp is general secretary of the Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A. 
He has had a prominent part in the movement inaugurated by the Y. M. C. A. 
for a “Life Insurance Day,” and addressed the life underwriters on that move- 


ment, its plans and purposes. 
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National Thrift Day or “Bank Day,” 


‘Saturday, January 17, Benjamin Frank- 


lin’s birthday—to emphasize the service 
a bank renders the community. That 
a bank is the fundamental and tre- 
mendously valuable asset to any com- 
munity, and to the economic welfare 
of the community, is a fact which very 
few people appreciate or understand. 
To educate a community on this point 
alone might be we!l worth while the 
setting up of the entire week’s program. 

“Share With Others Day,” Sunday, 
Jan. 18. To emphasize the importance 
of sharing with others and to bring out 
the fact that how a man thinks about 
his money matters is fundamentally re- 
lated to his character development. 
Given a man who is thinking straight 
about his money matters you have one 
who is not far from what the Bible re- 
fers to as the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 

National Life Insurance Day, Jan. 19. 
To emphasize the importance of pro- 
tecting one’s loved ones with life in- 
surance. The value of life instance is 
so much taken for granted in some 
circles, we fail to appreciate that a 
large number of people in our country 
have no conception of its value. This 
is well illustrated by the fact that over 
90 percent of the men demobilized from 
the army gave up their life insurance, 
which was certainly a most desirable 
thing to keep from the standpoint of 
economics. 

“Own Your Own Home Day,” Jan. 
20. To emphasize the importance of a 
person’s owning his own home. It is 
estimated that there is a demand for a 
million houses in America to shelter 
those who are unable to get what they 
consider satisfactory living quarters. 
To emphasize owning one’s home will 
relieve this shortage and at the same 
time it will make for better citizenship 
and more congenial family life which 
usually obtain in communities having 
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plan, have demonstrated its benefits be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. Through 
the distribution of budget books in con- 
nection with the talks on this particu- 
lar day, it is expected that thousands 
ef families will be led to start the oper- 
ation of their finances by the budget 
plan. 

“Pay Your Bills Day,” Jan. 24. To 
emphasize the moral obligation to pay 
debts promptly. Whenever an indus- 
trial worker, for instance, fails to pay 
his grocery bill at the end of a month, 
he does not always appreciate the fact 
that by so doing he is hindering the 
payment the groceryman should make 
to the wholesaler of his debt, who in 
turn is hindered from paying the manu- 
facturer, who also in turn may be hin- 
dered in making up the paycheck for 
the industrial man who originally owed 
the grocery bill. The teaching of this 
economic process will be one of the 
features of “Pay Your Bills Day.” 


O give direction and counsel to this 

program, a National Thrift Week 
committee has been organized which 
includes the following men: 

Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas. 

W. W. Bowman, Topeka, Secretary 
Kansas Bankers Association. 

H. H. Collins, Philadelphia, A. M. 
Collins Mfg. Co. 

Homer S. Ferguson, Newport News, 
Va., President Newport News Ship- 
building Co., and President Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. A. 

Dr. Irving Fisher, 
Conn., Yale University. 

Harold A. Hatch, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Banker. 

Walter M. Head, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Omaha National Bank. 

A. J. Hemphill, New York, Chairman 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

Herbert S. Houston, New York, Vice- 
President Doubleday Page & Co., and 


New Haven, 


former President Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 

Adolph Lewisohn, New York. 
Banker. 

Robert F. Maddox, Atlanta, Ga., 
President American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

H. A. Moehlenpah, Washington, D. 
C., member Federal Reserve Board. 

Alexander V. Ostrom, New York, 
President Scandinavian Trust Co. 

N. C. Richard, New York, President 
The State Bank. 

Winslow Russell, Hartford, Conn., 
Vice-President Phoenix Mutual Life. 
and Chairman Association of Life 
Agency Underwriters. 

E. K. Satterlee, New York, President 
Franklin Savings Bank. 

H. A. Schenck, New York, President 
Bowery Savings Bank. 

Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Ex- 
ecutive Council, National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


VARIOUS organizations have given 

their endowment to this National 
Thrift Week program including the 
Illinois Bankers Association, the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, the National Association of 
Credit Men, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the American 
Life Convention, the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada, the State Y. M. 
C. A. Employed Officers of Kansas and 
the State Y. M. C. A. Employed Offi- 
cers of Wisconsin. 

You will notice that Monday, Jan. 
19, has been designated as “National 
Life Insurance Day.” This is on ac- 
count of the sentiment which will be 
created on that particular day in favor 
of protecting one’s loved ones with life 
insurance. The program for “National 
Life Insurance Day” in a local com- 
munity will include such activities as: 


1. “National Life Insurance Day” 
posters distributed throughout the city. 
_ 2. Speakers on life insurance in all 
industrial plants, scnools, large offices. 
business colleges, Y. M. C. A. educa- 
tional and gym classes. 

3. Insurance literature distributed in 
industries, schools, through packages 
delivered by merchants, etc. 

4. Newspapers dominated with dis- 
play advertising, editorials, cartoons 
and news material on life insurance. 

_ 5. Provide reader on economic sub- 
jects for the grade schools which in- 
cludes a chapter on insurance. 

6. Suggest education course on eco- 
nomics for high schools. 

7. Lantern slides displayed in local 
theaters on life insurance. 

8. Motion picture films and trailers 
on life insurance provided local thea- 
ters. 


[N addition to this there will also be 
national publicity plans operating to 
give a nation-wide emphasis to this 
same economic lesson, including such 
activities as: 


1. Presidential proclamation. 

2. Proclamation by Governors. (14 
such proclamations were issued by 
Governors in 1918.) 

3. Proclamation by Mayors. (Some 
50 such proclamations were issued in 
1918.) 

4, “National Life Insurance Day” 
poster for national distribution, two 
million or more. 

5. Articles and cover designs in na- 
tional magazines. 

6. Special advertising 
magazines. 5 

7. Association of National Advertis- 
ers to send out bulletin asking their 
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JULIUS H. MEYER, General Agent 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. ' 
CHICAGO E. H. CARMACK, Gen’l Agt. EVERTS WRENN, Gen’! Agt. 





NEWENGLANDMUTUAL | STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. Incorporated 1844. BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


One of the Oldest and Best Companies on Earth 


The 1919 Proposition, the result of seventy-four 
years’ experience, embodies every desirable feature 
known to modern Life Insurance. 


Increased dividend scale (1915) in which all 
policies share, continues. 


Offices: SUITE 511—Peoples Gas Building—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Began business in 185] and 
has paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries over 


$56,000,000.00 


Operates under the unex- 
celled Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Laws 


WYMAN & PALMER 


General Agents for 
Northern I]linois 
105 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Chester D. Freeze 
Louis M. Boisot 


FREEZE & 
BOISOT 


General Agts. 


The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


of California 


ICAGO has no bars that keep out men 

who were not born or raised there. It 

is not a city of old families or of vested 

connections and acquaintances. It is 

one of those healthy exemplifications 
of democracy. 


Many of the leaders in Chicago business and pro- 
fessional circles WENT there. 


Life underwriters who go to Chicago will find a 
welcome as well as a satisfactory berth, and besides 


Especially equipped 
they will find a field worth working. 


to assist Life Insur- 
ance men. Our con- 
tract is a complete 
coverage. 





Address any of the general agents represented on 
this page. 


725 Peoples Gas Building 





MN. 


‘Suenvacansraannsrateassee sa tersaat ess 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP, Manager Chicago Agency 
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2020 Harris Trust Building B oO k um & D 1 n g i e 





Massachusetts | 
M u t ua ] Li f e of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Life Insurance men from all over the country 
visiting Chicago will always find the latch- 
string on the outside if they call. 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 





134 So. LaSalle Street 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHICAGO 


Massachusetts Mutual service begins long 
before the application is written and con- 
tinues till the final payment to the beneficiary 
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members to feature a cut or trade mark 
established in all advertising for the 
month of January. 

8. Conduct national editorial con- 
test. 

9. Conduct national cartoon contest. 

10. Provide editorial and cartoon 
service to all daily newspapers. 

11. Arrange with American Railway 
Express to use wagons and bulletin 
boards all over country for posters. 

12. Provide newspapers throughout 
country with advertising dummy, so 
that their solicitors can dominate 
newspapers with advertising in con- 
nection with National Thrift Day cele- 
bration, paid for by iocal agents. 

13. Provide mica slides for use in 
local theaters. 

14. Put wording “National Life In- 
surance Day, January 19” on bottom of 
all correspondence. 


THERE are very good reasons for 
choosing this particular time of the 
year for “National Thrift Week” ob- 
servance and for appointing Monday, 
Jan. 19, as “National Life Insurance 
Day,” such as: 

1. January is an opportune time to 
stimulate the insurance agents over the 
country since it is the beginning of a 
new year. 

2. People have at this time made 
New Year Resolutions and are prob- 
ably in a better frame of mind to con- 
sider the future than at any other 
time. 

3. Since plans have been in opera- 
tion since last January looking forward 
to this day, the necessary preliminary 
work has been done to date, and there 
is sufficient time to complete the plans 
to make “National Life Insurance Day” 
a success. 

4, Other interests have already en- 
dorsed this date for “National Thrift 
Week” and have started their plans 
for its observance. 

5. Articles have already appeared in 
various publications setting forth Jan. 
17, as being “National Thrift Week.” 

6. More than 300 city associations 
have started plans to observe “National 
Thrift. Week” beginning Jan. 17. 

7% The railroad associations have in- 
cluded “National Thrift Week” in their 
program, beginning Jan. 17. 

8. Advertising appropriations are 
usually made in December and are 
much more apt to be available for “Na- 
en! Thrift Week” in January than 

r any other month of the year. 

9. Bonuses, interest and dividends 
are usually paid in January, making it 
easier for a man to take out life insur- 
ance than at any other time. 

10. From the standpoint of the Y. 
M. C. A., January is the best month in 
the year to take the leadership in the 
“National Thrift Week” program, as all 
the secretaries are on the job and the 
activities are all in full swing, whereas 
later the secretarial forces are thinned 
by men on vacation, in conducting 
camps attending summer schools, etc. 

11. Many things during the past few 
years have forced on people the ad- 
vantages and need of life insurance. 
The war has been a very powerful fac- 
tor in educating the masses on the 
value of life insurance. Now is the time 
to perpetuate this interest by a national 
observance of some kind. Ordinarily it 
requires the expenditure of an enor- 
mous sum of money to establish the 
national observance of any particular 
event. Especially would this be true of 
such an event as “National Life Insur- 
ance Day” if undertaken by the Insur- 
ance Associations themselves. I be- 
lieve, however, that by the plan I have 
outlined, it will be possible to make 
“National Life Insurance Day” an es- 
tablished feature in our American life. 


HE national observance of “Na- 

tional Life Insurance Day” is pos- 
sible when backed by the Y. M. C. A. 
organizations throughout the country. 
Since 1914 the Y. M. C. A. has been 
holding city-wide thrift campaigns, 
more than 700 in number in different 
cities, experience has proven that it is 


‘News Won't Change 


TENSE moment was reached at 
A the executive committee meeting 

when the report of the resolution 
submitted by A. F. Colwell, general 
agent of the Union Central at Fargo, 
N. D., submitted at the midwinter con- 
ference of the association, was read. 

It seems that at the midwinter con- 
ference Mr. Colwell introduced a reso- 
lution which set forth that the Life 
Association News is ineffective as an 
insurance newspaper, giving too much 
of the wrong kind of material and not 
enough of the right kind; that it should 
be changed to a weekly general insur- 
ance paper, giving all of the news de- 
sired by the soliciting agent and elim- 
inating much of the comment about 
local associations. 


M®& COLWELL took the position 
that no insurance newspaper pub- 
lished today is giving real service to 
the men on the firing line. He pointed 
out that life insurance men have not 
been given vital and comprehensive 
facts concerning the inheritance and 
income and excess profits tax laws. He 
argued that the Life Association News 
should if necessary hire an editor at 
$10,000 or even $15,000 a year who 
could furnish each week the big and 
important life insurance material, par- 
ticularly as regards legislation passed 
affecting life insurance desired by the 
men carrying the rate book. 


ig ‘seems that the executive committee 

of the Northwest Congress is com- 
posed of the presidents of the local as- 
sociations in the northwest, about fif- 
teen in number. It is declared by mem- 
bers of the Northwest Congress that 
Mr. Colwell got this resolution passed 
at an executive committee meeting of 
the Northwest Congress held in Min- 
neapolis, at which only five were pres- 
ent. Life insurance men from the 
northwest protested at the national 
meeting that Mr. Colwell’s resolution 
was not representative of the views 
held by a majority of the members of 
the Northwest Congress. 


CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS, 

one of the wheel horses of the na- 
tional association, came to the execu- 
tive meeting with his pockets bulging 
with letters from agents in all parts 
of the country, declaring that the Life 
Association News is properly filling its 
place as the organ of the National As- 
sociation, and not a general life insur- 
ance newspaper, and voicing‘the assur- 
ance that the paper is fulfilling its 
proper mission. 

Mr. Colwell’s resolution was there- 
fore turned down but the event evoked 
considerable comment around the hotel 
lobby wherever little groups of dele- 
gates gathered. 








possible to get governors and mayors 
to issue proclamations. Newspapers 
have been glad to devote space for edi- 
torials and cartoons. Bankers, insur- 
ance men, real estate men and others 
have been glad to cover the industries 
with shop talks, exhibits and literature. 
The thrift committee of the industrial 
department, International Committee 
of Y. M. C. A., will work through the 
state committees of the Y. M. C. A, 
covering 45 states having 188 traveling 
secretaries. The Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion now extends to more than 2,200 
communities with 5,188 full-time secre- 
taries at these points. 
_ In each local city, it is not an organ- 
ization superimposed upon the com- 
munity from the outside, but is 
composed of the various elements of 
the city itself. The board of directors 
is composed of the leading men of the 
city—insurance men, bankers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and real estate 
agents. This board employs a general 
secretary, who in turn employs special- 
ists to carry on the work of the various 
departments—industrial, physical, edu- 
cational, religious, social. It is expected 
that in many cities a secretary will also 
give full time following “National 
Thrift Week” to this economic pro- 
gram in which life insurance plays a 
large part. 


ERE are advantages in promoting 
special days other than “National 
Life Insurance Day.” For instance, by 
Promoting an “Own Your Own Home 
Day” it is possible to secure real es- 
tate men to talk on life insurance on 
“National Life Insurance Day.” The 
same is true with lawyers, bankers and 
merchants. Furthermore, by observing 
a “Thrift in Industry Day,” during 
which is emphasized the saving of 
time, materials and power, and the ad- 
vantages of cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee, the employer is 
willing to open his shop to the entire 
campaign. In the same way, “Pay 
Yours ,Bills Day,” on which is empha- 
sized the moral obligation of individ- 
uals to pay bills contracted, the mer- 
chants are won to the campaign and 
are willing to devote large advertising 
space to it. Instead of detracting from 
« “National Life Insurance Day,” these 
other days really lend strength and 
confidence, for it is expected that the 
chamber of commerce, the Rotary club 
and some merchants will be willing to 


run display advertising on insurance, 
signed by their organizations, thus get- 
ting life insurance publicity recognized 
as an institution by other organiza- 
tions. 


SOME of the unusual advantages to 

be gained which have been sug- 
gested to me by insurance men them- 
selves are the following: 

1. This is an opportunity to get the 
Y. M. C. A., a world-wide organization, 
behind a campaign to increase life in- 
surance sales—an opportunity not to 
be overlooked, especially since the ap- 
proach to the public is to be made by 
the Y. M. C. A. and not by the insur- 
ance companies. 

2. The Y. M. C. A., with its organ- 
ization in 2,200 centers, with more than 
5,000 employed secretaries, can furnish 
audiences in industries, schools and 
churches with insurance men as speak- 
ers, which would not ordinarily be open 
to them. 

3. Newspapers say that the care- 
fully thought out plan as proposed will 
dominate the public thought for a day 
each year on iife insurance. This move- 
ment deserves recognition because of 
the beneficial effect it will have on 
conserving the tremendous amount of 
life insurance that is being written this 
year and by lengthening the life of the 
policies through education. 

4. It will place public organizations 
like the chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, ad clubs, banks, employers and 
merchants, on record in display adver- 
tising as favoring life insurance as a 
necessity and not a luxury. 

5. By cooperating in teaching 
sound economic doctrines, insurance 
men would not only be making the 
economic position of life insurance 
companies stronger through maintain- 
ing the confidence of people in insur- 
ance, but will be doing a very definite 
public service in counteracting radical- 
ism and Bolshevism. 

6. The annual observance of a “Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day” has far- 
reaching possibilities. It can be made 
a success backed by the cooperation of 
the Y. M. C. A. and other public organ- 
izations at a minimum expense. 


THIS program, as I have outlined it, 

is of course only tentative. The as- 
sociation does not expect to be able 
alone to establish a “National Life In- 
surance Day” as a part of its Thrift 


Week program with the greatest pos- 
sible success nor, nor would it attempt 
to accomplish everything I have out- 
lined, without the cooperation of the 
Insurance Companies and Agents 
themselves. We should expect such 
cooperation to include: 

1. Endorsement of the plan as feasi- 
ble, practical and desirable. 

2. Insurance companies to advise 
their local agents and members of the 
program and to urge that they cooper- 
ate. 

3. Insurance companies to provide 
posters and literature for distribution 
in local cities, so that the day may be 
made a success. 

4. Appoint a committee of insur- 
ance men who will guide the policies 
and direct the printed matter and pro- 
gram relating to insurance. 








Life Man From Africa 


Interesting Figure 














One of the interesting figures at the 
National ‘Association meeting was H. 
S. Bishop of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, who has charge of a territory 
for the South African Mutual Life of 
Capetown. Mr. Bishop attended the 
National Association meeting in 1912 
and at that time formed a friendship 
with C. I. D. Moore, secretary of the 
Pacific Mutual, with whom he has kept 
up a regular correspondence ever 
since. Mr. Bishop traveled 10,000 miles 
in order to be on kand at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, leaving his home town 
cn June 30. 

On several occasions Mr. Bishop was 
asked by various general agents to ex- 
plain life insurance conditions in 
South Africa. He said that no licenses 
are issued by the companies operating 
in Africa. In the territory in which 
Mr. Bishop operates, there are thirty 
companies whose home offices are not 
located in South Africa and five domi- 
ciled in the territory. It is the practice 
of these companies to start men in the 
business on a trial basis, each new man 
being required to pass a sort of agents’ 
qualifications test. If the new man 
measures up to the standard he is al- 
lowed to write business on the part- 
time basis, but is expected to develop 
into a full-time producer as time goes 


on. 

Mr. Bishop says that competition is 
becoming very keen in South Africa, 
and is expecially so since a number of 
the more progressive producers have 
commenced using automobiles. He 
said that on ordinary, limited payment 
and 20-year endowment business, com- 
missions of 50 percent are paid, but 
smaller commissions are paid on the 
shorter endowments. No renewal com- 
missions are paid to agents, but a dis- 
trict agent is allowed an over-writing 
commission of 2% percent of all busi- 
ness written in the territory under his 
supervision. 


Considerable interest was attracted 
to the Chicago delegation because of 
the presence of Harold Dyrenforth, 
Chicago general agent of the Illinois 
Life, who as the result of placing a 
million dollar policy on the life of Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., the chewing gum 
king, holds the belt for the largest 
life insurance policy written in Chi- 
cago so far this year. Mr. Dyrenforth’s 
infectious smile and never failing fund 
of good stories, insurance and other- 
wise, won for him a host of friends, 
all of whom hope that the rumor that 
he is about to announce another mil- 
lion dollar policy may soon be offi- 
cially confirmed. 


C 


Several company officials came right 
through from the American Life Conven- 
tion at Omaha and were on hand bright 
and early Monday morning. 
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MR. LIVE AGENT:— 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


(1) PROTECTION against “one-case” 
men and other amateurs. We believe in 
LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN ONLY 


(2) A WELL EQUIPPED DEPART- 
MENT to relieve you of detail work. ALL 
YOU HAVE TO DO HERE IS SELL 


= 


Telephone Randolph 131 iy 





Edward A. Ferguson “Lies 7 eam Agents 


Manager Illinois Agency 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


918-930 Tribune Building, Chicago 
H. S. STANDISH, STATISTICIAN 


' There’s Always Room for a LIVE ONE 


Our Statistician will prepare your 


cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 


wins—without any cost to you. 

e have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
Low COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 
isfy yourself. This Agency, established in 
Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per Agent 1897, has grown to over $50,000,000 in 


Is? Better Inquire—This is the TRUE MEASURE OF THE force on June 30, 1919. 


q SUCCESS OF AN AGENCY. 


There are several reasons. 


























You Get 
What You Eam 


in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


through Agency Protection 
NO PART-TIME MEN 


1. Agents are protected 
against rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected 
against brokers. 


3. Agents are protected 
against “part-time” 
men. 





Agents also have advantage 
of extensive route lists and 
services of a competent 
statistician free. 





Hobart & Oates 


General Agents 
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big packers, big grain men. 


men whocan reach medium sized men 
of the same avocations. It needs men 
who can reach both the important and 
lesser employes of all of these classes 


of wealth creators. 


Men operating through the well established 
offices represented on this page are succeed- 
ing. Others can succeed with them. 


place for every type of 
life underwriter who 
% measures up to ethical 
standards. Iti is acity of 
diversified industries and businesses 
and needs every style of solicitor. 
It needs men who can reach big 
bankers, big merchants, big profes- 
sional men, big manufacturers, big 
printers and publishers, big brokers, 


Founded 1865 


The 














Company 


PROVIDENT) 
Life and Trust | 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 





A CENTURY 
OF 


SERVICE 
TO 























$5,000.00 


Earned by one of our young men this year. 


Investigate and learn why this growing Agency had FIVE 
producers qualifying for membership in the Guardian 


Life Leaders Club. 


Opportunity and room for just one more this year. 


GEORGE HOFFMAN, Manager 


MORE THAN HALF} 


SATISFACTORY 


POLICYHOLDERS 
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General Agent 











PAUL LODER 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 
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WANTS 
GOOD MEN 























w gangeree) "THE MUTUAL LIFE 


a La Salle Street, Chicago 
TwentyMillion Paid-For Business for 1919 





ROOKERY BUILDING 111 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
Two. 
ar DAY Th e,xM illion-a~-Month Agency seat nunc 


Assistant Manager 


Office Manager 


W. G. WARREN 
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Report on ae “aa Lakeation 


REVIEW of the legislation af- 
A fecting life insurance enacted or 
proposed during the year was 
given in the report of the law and leg- 
islative committee, submitted to the 
association by Henry J. Powell, chair- 
man. The report is as follows: 
A I the time of our last annual meet- 
ing the report of your committee 
on legislation indicated that the most 
important legislative matter of the 
year was the then pending federal 
revenue bill. This measure finally be- 
came law on Feb. 24, and we can rea- 
sonably hope that it sets the high 
water mark of federal life insurance 
taxation. The secretary of the treasury 
has already reported that the income of 
the government is now in excess of ex- 
penditures, and for the future we may 
look forward with hopefulness to re- 
ductions, rather than increases, in 
federal taxation. 

There was one notable incident in 
connection with the consideration of 
this measure, and that was the recogni- 
tion on the part of the treasury depart- 
ment that life insurance should not be 
taxed in the same way as other cor- 
porations. As a result of conference 
between the experts of the treasury 
department and representatives of the 
life insurance business, a new plan of 
taxation was worked out which would 
have relieved the life insurance busi- 
ness from the excess-profits and new 
business and capital stock taxes, and 
would have levied an income tax on 
insurance corporations on an entirely 
different basis from that provided for 
other corporations. 


THE important point gained in this 

plan was the recognition by the 
government that the reserve funds of 
life insurance companies must be kept 
intact and must be allowed to earn a 
sufficient interest rate to protect poli- 
cies. Very briefly stated the plan pro- 
vided that for taxation purposes—“The 
term ‘gross income’ means the gross 
amount of income received during the 
taxable year from interest, dividends, 
and rents, but does not include pre- 
mium income; and the term ‘net income’ 
means gross income less interest on 
specified federal, state and municipal 
bonds; 4 per cent on the mean legal 
reserves less the amount of interest 
allowed on federal, state and municipal 
bonds; 2 per cent on the deferred divi- 
dend reserve; investment expenses not 
exceeding %4 of 1 per cent of invested 
assets; taxes and other expenses in 
connection with real estate owned not 
including taxes assessed for local bene- 
fits; and a specific allowance of $2,000.” 

This plan was embodied in the bill 
as it passed the senate, but the house 
refused to concur in the senate amend- 
ments and in the conference committee 
the language of the bill was restored to 
practically the same as_ originally 
passed by the house. 


N spite of this failure. it is felt that 

a certain benefit must follow the 
united work of the life insurance repre- 
sentatives, which convinced the execu- 
tive department and one branch of 
congress that life insurance, if taxed 
at all, should be taxed on a different 
basis from other corporations. Some 
good results may be hoped for in the 
future as an outcome of these efforts. 

By the provisions of the revenue bill 
of 1918, as finally agreed upon, life in- 
surance companies are subject to tax- 
ation for 1919, and each year thereafter 
unless amended under the Income Tax 
Title, the War Profits and Excess 
Profits Title, the New Business Title 
and the Special Excise or Capital Stock 
Tax Title. 

Beginning with the year 1919 and for 
each year thereafter, the provisions of 


the revenue act of 1919 are to be in 
lieu of the taxes imposed by the 
revenue act of 1916, as amended, and 
the revenue act of 1917 and not sup- 
plemental thereto. 


I N the revenue act of 1918, the income 

tax provisions previously existing are 
rearranged and numerous changes are 
made respecting life insurance and life 
insurance companies. 

(1.) An increase in the rate to 12 
per cent for 1919 and 10 per cent in 
succeeding years. 

(2.) Domestic corporations are al- 
lowed $2,000 specific exemption. 

(3.) Returns must be filed by March 
15. 

(4.) The tax may be paid in four 
equal installments on March 15, June 
15, Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. Payment may 
be made in full on the date of filing 
the return. 

(5.) Corporate dividends 
cifically defined and are not to be 
taxed as income of corporations, 
though remaining subject to surtax 
applied to individual income. 

(6.) No tax-is imposed upon pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured, if the 
benefits are paid to individuals or to 
the estate of the insured. 

(7.) There is no tax on. proceeds of 
accident and héalth insurance policies 
or amounts received under workmen’s 
compensation acts. 

(8.) There shall be no deductions of 
premiums paid for business insurance 
if the taxpayer “is directly or indirectly 
a beneficiary under the policy.” It has 
been ruled, however, that the word 
“indirectly” does not mean increased 
eficiency among employes resulting 
from the payment of group insurance 
premiums, and these are therefore de- 
ductible. 

(9.) The law now requires a state- 
ment in the return specifying the state 
and municipal bonds, federal farm loan 
securities, United States bonds, and 
bonds issued by the War Finance Cor- 
poration owned by the taxpayer as 
well as the income 1eceived therefrom, 
also any further information that the 
commissioner may require. 

(10.) The following was added to the 
provision relating to expense deduc- 


are spe- 


tions; “including a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensa- 
tion for personal services actually 
rendered.” This has called for numer- 


ous Official interpretations, all of which 
aim to prevent any unwarranted large 
payments to employes for the purpose 
of enabling larger deductions to be 
made. 

(11.) “Personal service corporations” 
are taxable as partnerships and not as 
corporations. These corporations are 
defined as those in which personal 
activity, not capital, is primarily the 
income-producing factor. This defini- 
tion would seem to include incorporat- 
ed insurance agencies. 

(12.) Information at the source must 
be given of all payments made to in- 
dividuals, corporations or partnerships 
amounting to $1,000 or more during the 
taxable year. 


ATERIATL changes were made in 
the provisions under these heads. 
(1.) For the year 1919 the rate is 
30 per cent on the difference between 
(a) 20 per cent of the invested capital 
added to the amount of the net income 
in excess of the excess profits credit, 
and (b) 65 per cent of the net income 
in excess of 20 per cent of the invested 
capital, plus the difference, if any, be- 


tween the sum of these two amounts 


and 80 per cent of the net income in 
excess of the war profits credit; the 
balance of excess profits credit, if any, 
must be first deducted from such dif- 
ference. 


(2.) For the years 1920 and each 
year thereafter the rate is to be 20 
per cent on the difference between 20 
per cent of the invested capital and the 
amount of the net income in excess of 
the excess profits credit, and 40 per 
cent of net income in excess of 20 per 
cent of the invested capital. 

(3.) The excess profits credit is fixed 
at $3,000, plus 3 per cent of the invested 
capital for the taxable year. The‘war 
profits credit is fixed at $3,000, plus the 
average amount of net income for the 
pre-war period, plus or minus 10 per 
cent of the difference between (a) the 
average invested capital for the pre- 
war period and (b) the invested capital 
for the taxable year. 

(4.) Paragraph (1) of the definition 
of capital was amended by adding after 
“actual cash bona fide patd in,” the 
words “for stock or shares.” 


NDER the Estate Tax Title the 

taxable estate includes the amount 
of life insurance in excess of $40,000 
receivable from personal policies by 
beneficiaries other than the estate of 
the insured. This tax will be collected 
by the executor from the beneficiaries, 
thereby relieving the insurance com- 
panies from any obligation of that 
character. 

As amended this tax now also covers 
monthly premium payment and group 
insurance policies. On monthly pre- 
mium policies the rate is 20 percent of 
the first monthly premium and on poli- 
cies covering groups of not less than 
25 the tax is 4 cents on each $100 of 
the aggregate amount of the policy and 
of any net increase in suchamount. The 
other taxes under this section, it will 
be remembered, are 8 cents on each 
$100 or fractional part thereof of the 
face amount of all life insurance poli- 
cies except (1) that on industrial life 
policies for not over $500 payable on 
the weekly plan the tax is 40 per cent 
of the amount of the first weekly 
premium and (2) that on all combina- 
tion industrial policies furnishing not 
more than $500 of life, health and acci- 
cent insurance in one policy the tax 
shall be 40 per cent of the first 
premium if paid weekly, and 20 per 
cent of the first premium, if paid 
monthly. 


N capital stock tax the former exemp- 

tion of $99,000 was eliminated and the 
new rate fixed is $1.00 for each $1,000 
of so much of the fair average value of 
the capital stock for the preceding year 
ending June 30, as is in excess of 
$5,000. The tax is payable “on and 
after July 1, 1918,” instead of January 
1, 3ea7. 

This tax is applicable also to mutual 
insurance companies, which shall pay a 
tax of $1 for each $1,000 of the excess 
over $5,000 of the sum of (a) the sur- 
plus or contingent reserves maintained 
for the general use of the business and 
(b) any reserves the net additions to 
which are included in net income under 
the Income Tax Title. 


REFERENCE should be made to the 

so-called Fordney bill in congress, 
the purpose of which is to correct an 
obvious error in the federal revenue 
bill of 1918 with regard to the tax 
upon corporation insurance policies, 
whereby the proceeds are discriminated 
against as compared with proceeds of 
policies paid to individuals or to the 
estate of the insured. This bill was 
introduced the latter part of May and 
its progress has been delayed by the 
situation in congress due to the pref- 
erence given to the consideration of 
the peace treaty. The unfairness of 
the provisions of the revenue act of 
1918, which the Fordney bill seeks to 
correct, is recognized in congress. The 
latest advices from Washington are, 





however, that there is an agreement 
that no further amendments to the 
revenue act will be considered until the 
peace treaty is disposed of. After that 
the Fordney bill will be urged for im- 
mediate passage. 


L IFE insurance agents are deeply in- 

terested, of course, not only in the 
changes in the federal income tax law, 
but also in income tax legislation in 
various states, among them being 
Alabama, New York and North Dakota, 
the only states where new laws of this 
type were adopted. 

As life insurance companies have for 
years been subjected to what is practi- 
cally an income tax in the form of a 
tax on premium receipts a determined 
fight has been made against the appli- 
cation of these new income taxes to 
life insurance companies. These efforts 
were successful in all these states and 
the only provisions affecting life in- 
surance companies are the require- 
ments relating to reporting payments 
and withholding the tax. 

In Montana and West Virginia, the 
only states which have heretofore 
passed income tax laws applicable to 
life insurance companies, amendments 
were enacted which in Montana re- 
pealed a $10,000 deduction heretofore 
allowed and in West Virginia made 
permanent the special excise tax of 
one quarter of 1 per cent intended, 
when passed in 1917, to continue only 
to end of fiscal year after the war with 
Germany. 


Mass: ACHUSETTS this year passed 
a law “to provide suitable recogni- 
tion of those residents of Massa- 
chusetts who served in the army and 
navy of the United States during the 
war with Germany,” and to provide 
funds for this purpose extended the ap- 
plication of the existing income tax 
law, for one year only, to various cor- 
porations previously exempt, life insur- 
ance companies being among them. 
The bills introduced this year in the 
various states for new or amendatory 
income tax laws totaled more than all 
such bills presented since 1912. 

Another form of taxation which is 
likely to appear in the future with in- 
creasing frequency in state legislatures, 
and which this Association should op- 
pose most strenuously, is the taxation 
of the proceeds or accumulations of 
policies in the hands of the benefi- 
ciaries, or of the policyholders them- 
selves. This is done through the im- 
position of inheritance taxes made 
applicable to the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies, following the bad 
example set by the federal government. 
or by imposing a tax on the surrender 
value of the policy as personal prop- 
erty. 


O far only one state, Tennessee. 

has followed the unwise precedent 
set by congress in taxing the proceeds 
of policies in the hands of the bene- 
ficiary. There the bill was made an 
administration measure with all the 
power of the governor behind it, and 
all the arguments as to the injustice 
and economic fallacy of such taxation 
were of no avail as against the insis- 
tence of the governor that this provi- 
sion must remain in the bill. Similar 
measures were introduced in Illinois 
and Minnesota, but failed of passage. 
The danger that lies in this federal 
precedent of the taxation of life insur- 
ance through inheritance tax laws 1S 
apparent when we consider that this 
year there were 32 bills in 15 states in 
addition to congress which imposed 
inheritance taxes. There were but 
three states in which the bill affected 
life insurance. No state has as yet 
passed a law taxing surrender value. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS 
OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


IGHTS and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 

R The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, 

and the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection 

of these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 

these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, and 

sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our men fought 
so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 

Laws and Courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly the 
safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of mankind was 
club-law,—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. The ultimate 
law,—the law toward which Democracies are struggling,—will be the law 
— gives every individual his rights, harmonizing them with other men’s 
rights. 

In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain in- 
alienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which.men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 

Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safeguard. 

Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 

ow imperative it becomes. 

The wife, who is the homemaker, and who, while making the home, 
loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has a right to some 
sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. Children have 
a right to be well brought up and well educated’ These rights should be 
safeguarded as against the death or total disability of the husband and 
father. In most cases there is no safeguard except Life Insurance. 

The rights of the individuals, —husband, wife and children, —are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations of 
the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You can’t 
live real democracy without insuring your life. 

The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disabitity. Behind each Policy is seventy- 
four years of experience, abundant resources, and supervision of laws that 
define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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but it was necessary to oppose such 
measures in Arkansas and Nebraska 
this year. 

The knowledge that his efforts to 
provide a fund for the protection of his 
family are only to be made a subject 
of additional taxation will have a 
strong deterrent influence on the aver- 
age citizen contemplating insurance, 
and be a serious handicap on the ef- 
forts of life insurance men to increase 
the family protection and decrease the 
amount of pauperism and dependency 
in the country. We will need to doa 
great deal of educational work to pre- 
vent the economic blunder involved in 
this form of taxation. 


WO states have increased their 

premium taxes on life insurance this 
year. Illinois, which has long been 
one of the reciprocal states levying 
only such taxes on life insurance com- 
panies as the home state of each com- 
pany levied, has this year imposed a 
tax of 2 per cent on gross premiums 
less dividends to policy holders, 
coupling this with a prohibition of 
municipal taxation. In Georgia the tax 
rate was raised from 1 to 1% per cent 
in the closing days of the session. 

Idaho recognized the justice of the 
net premium basis of taxation and 
amended the law so as to allow the de- 
duction of dividends. A similar bill 
failed in Washington, while in Mis- 
souri the law authorizing municipal 
taxation was amended so as to author- 
ize but one levy upon each insurance 
company “regardless of how many 
agents such company may have in such 
city.” 


MUCH of the life insurance legisla- 

tive activity this year was con- 
fined to measures known as “depart- 
ment” or “administration” bills. This 
was especially true as regards bills 
introduced directly relating to agents 
and brokers. There were more than 
fifty such measures, of which twenty in 
ten states became laws. In Florida, 
agents’ license laws, conforming to the 
best practice of other states were 
enacted. 

In Massachusetts eight departmental 
measures were enacted relating to 
agents or brokers by which insurance 
laws were smoothed out and clarified. 
In New Hampshire no partnership or 
association having one or more non- 
: resident members shall be eligible to 
an agents’ license, not, however, includ- 
ing incorporated agencies which are at 
least 34 owned by residents. In Col- 
crado the brokers’ tax law was amend- 
ed so as to permit the issuance of 
brokers’ licenses to non-residents. 

In Tennessee the agents’ privilege 
tax law is amended so as to make the 
amount of tax dependent on the popu- 
lation of the county in which the agent 
seeks to operate. The tax which is 
imposed on each agent member of a 
firm or corporation ranges from $20 in 
any county of Tennessee to $10 for 
counties having a population. of less 
than 60,000. Industrial life insurance 
agents not writing more than $2,500 of 
ordinary insurance per year pay a flat 
tax of $10. 


THE sale or hypothecation of pre- 
mium notes is forbidden until thirty 
days after the date thereof by a new 
statute in Oregon. This will prove 
somewhat of a hardship to life insur- 
ance agents in that territory. A similar 
statute was passed in South Dakota, 
the inhibition, however, not extending 
beyond the date of the policy. 

In Arizona a determined effort was 
made to pass a bill making the com- 
pany liable for all statements of its 
agents as to the dividends that would 
be paid or loans on property that 
would be made by the company, and 
requiring the return of all premiums if 
the company failed to make good the 
representations of the agent. 

In South Carolina a bill was intro- 
duced declaring the life insurance com- 
panies liable under the contract as 
soon as policy isiapplied for if the first 





premium is paid. This bill was favor- 
ably reported but not passed and car- 
ried over to the next session. 


THE State of Utah was the only one 
this year to pass any form of 
retaliatory law. This was merely the 
usual form providing that whenever 
the laws of any other state require 
Utah companies to pay higher taxes 
than those imposed by Utah, then the 
companies from such other states shall 
pay a like tax in Utah. Laws of this 
description operate only to increase the 
taxes which ultimately come out of the 
pockets of policyholders, but have no 
other immediate effect on the agency 
force. i 

There is, however, another kind of 
retaliatory law which if enacted is 
likely to cause serious disturbance 
among underwriters. Nebraska House 
Bill 173 provided that if any Nebraska 
life insurance or fraternal insurance 
company were forbidden to do business 
in any other state, then no life insur- 
ance company or fraternal organization 
from such state should be permitted to 
do business in Nebraska. In short, if 
some small Nebraska fraternal were 
refused a license in Pennsylvania, then 
every Pennsylvania life insurance com- 
pany, as well as fraternal, would be 
denied a license in Nebraska. 


NOTHER class ef legislation some- 

what allied to the retaliatory law 
in its operation and effect is illustrated 
by the experience this year in Wash- 
ington. A section of the state consti- 
tution provides that no foreign corpora- 
tion shall be permitted to do business 
on more favorable terms than those 
required of domestic corporations. The 
attorney-general rendered an opinion 
that the laws governing the invest- 
ments of domestic companies must be 
complied with by foreign corporations 
also. The restrictions on the invest- 
ments of domestic corporations in that 
state were such that most of the prin- 
cipal foreign corporations would have 
been shut out. In order to overcome 
this difficulty the state repealed the law 
governing the investments of domestic 
corporations. 

One of the important enactments of 
the year was the modification of the 
New York law imposing limitations on 
new business of life insurance com- 
panies, so that hereafter agents will 
not be obliged to defer writing new 
business towards the close of the year 
or transfer it-to a company not af- 
fected by the provisions of Section 96. 
Owing to the unprecedented increase 
in new business, there was a prospect 
that some companies would be com- 
pelled to suspend as early as July or 
August. 


THE three compulsory investment 

bills introduced this year—two in 
Arkansas and one in Montana—bring 
the total number of attempts to dupli- 
cate the Texas law up to 88 in 32 states 
since 1907. Two years ago eight bills 
of this type were introduced in seven 
states. Not since 1909, until this year, 
kas one failed to appear in Oklahoma, 
and since 1905 this is the second time 
one has not been offered in Missouri. 
Likewise, in North Dakota, this is 
the second session since 1909 to be 
free from this type of legislative pro- 
‘posal. In Colorado an unsuccessful ef- 
fort was made to enact a graded tax 
bill making the amount of the tax de- 
pendent on the amount of money in- 
vested in real estate mortgage in the 
state. 

In Wisconsin the value of the agent 
in the growth of life insurance and. 
the result of its benefits was recognized 
by Governor Philipp in his annual ad- 
Gress to the Legislature in January. In 
the course of an appeal to abolish the 
state life fund he said: 

“This fund is based upon the theory 
that desirable life insurance risks vol- 
untarily seek insurance. That theory 
is unsound—they do not do so.” 

Acting contrariwise to the governor’s 
advice the legislature voted to employ j 








Some Pan-American 


Ideals 


That Pan-American Officials 


shall stand firmly for the prin- 
ciples upon which the American Life 
Convention was founded. 


That Pan-American Agents 


shall be conscious of the dig- 
nity of their profession and preserve 
the best ethics of the business. 


That Pan-American Of ficers 


shall feel deeply the responsi- 
bility of their stewardship and their 
obligations to their Policyholders. 


That Pan-American Officers, 
Agents and Policyholders shall 


co-operate in vigorously opposing all 
unjust taxation. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS............ President 
E. G. SIMMONS............. Vice-President 
and General Manager 
J. E. WOODWARD ................ Secretary 


C. D. COREY..... Superintendent of Agents 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS U."S. A. 
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agents for the fund, which measure the 
governor promptly vetoed. Two at- 
tempts were made to establish new 
state life insurance funds, one in Con- 
necticut and one in Pennsylvania. Both 
failed. The Davenport plan for com- 
pulsory social insurance in New York 
State also failed, though coming close 
to enactment. 


GRouP life insurance laws were 

adopted in Iowa and: Colorado, pat- 
terned after the New York and Massa- 
chusetts acts, and Connecticut and 
North Carolina adopted amendments 
affecting group insurance. 

In Idaho, Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska the supervision of insurance 
affairs was transferred from the super- 
intendent of insurance to a new de- 
partment in the general reorganization 
of the civil administration similar to 
the Illinois Department of Trade and 
Commerce. In Indiana and Wyoming 
separate insurance departments were 
set up, the former not becoming effect- 
ive until Oct. 1, 1920. Had the proposed 
new department of banking been 
created in Texas the insurance depart- 
ment would have been left by itself. 
This bill was vetoed by the governor. 

Aside from the increased taxation 
burdens laid on life insurance which 
we have to bear along with other lines 
of business as result of the war, or as 
a result of a diminution of income of 
states and municipalities, due to the 
enactment of the prohibition law, we 
cannot but feel that there is a better 
feeling manifested toward the life in- 
surance business, and that we have 
less hostile legislation to contend with 
than was the case a tew years ago. For 
this we doubtless: have to thank the 
high plane on which the business is 
now conducted and the appreciation of 
its importance, which was driven home 
so forcibly by the influenza epidemic 
of last year. 


Banquet a Success 


HE banquet Tuesday night was a 
T ereat success, being the only occa- 

sion when talks of a general nature 
were indulged in. Haley Fiske of the 
Metropolitan was the feature and gave 
a resume of the changes that have 
taken place in the business during 46 
years’ connection with it. Retiring 
President Voshell acted as toastmas- 
ter. R. G. Cholmeley Jones of War 
Risk Bureau and incoming president, 
J. Stanley Edwards, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. Dr. Franklin Wells, 
medical director of the Equitable, made 
a great speech on social problems and 
the way to solve them along demo- 
cratic lines. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The annual meeting of the executive 
committee was held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Saturday 
Preceding the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion. Reports of officers and commit- 
tees were presented and adopted. 

New associations reported include: 
Alexandria, Va., Asheville, N. C., Ash- 
tabula, O., Baton Rouge, La., Bluefield, 

- Va.,. Hagerstown, Md., Idaho 
Falls, Ida., Petersburg, Va., Salesbury, 
N. C., Springfield, O., Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Watertown, S. D. 

The recommendations contained in 
the president’s report were referred to 
the executive council. 

Ex-president E. A. Woods invited the 
members of the committee and their 
friends to tea at his country home on 
unday, Sept. 28, and invitation was 
accepted. 


The Volunteer State Life, 30 men 
hoe was represented at Pittsburgh, 
club "s there its convention of $100,000 
a en. A banquet was enjoyed on 
Nesp d evening. The Volunteer State 
8 coming strong under the agency su- 
Pervision of Minor Morton and writing at 
the rate of 14 millions this year. 
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Great Southern Life Building, Dallas 


Announcement 


While it is a fact generally known to the public that some weeks ago there 
was under consideration a proposition whereby the Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company would have consolidated its business with that of the International Life 
Insurance Company of Saint Louis, it is but fair to the general public and to all 
concerned that we now make it known that the consolidation has been withdrawn 
and that all intention on the part of the Great Southern to ever merge or consoli- 
date with any other company is entirely abandoned and that in the future the 
company will go forward in its own name and under the same progressive and con- 


servative methods which have always characterized the operation of its business. 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


TLL OU UU 
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Indiana National 


Life Insurance Company 
C. D. RENICK, President 


Indianapolis - - Indiana 


HE Indiana National Life has made 
commendable strides during the last few 
years. Its momentum and going power 

are strong. Its agents are up and coming. 


The Indiana National has at its disposal 
some excellent territory. Perhaps there are 
soliciting agents that feel that they have gone 
as far as they can with their companies. The 
Indiana National has general agency territory 
that needs developing. There are excellent 
H opportunities for men that desire an increasing 
4 income and who have administrative ability. 


Operating in Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky and _ Illinois. 


Having recently entered Illinois, the Indiana 
National can offer splendid inducements to 
agents in that state. 








The Indiana National Life is making steady 
gains. This means its agents are prosperous. 
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The 
Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 


of Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


+ Has for sixty-eight years served its policy-holders with 
‘+ faithfulness and loyalty; ever keeping in mind their best 
interests; and it is our endeavor to continue along this 
line, for satisfied policy-holders are our best assets. 


HIGH-CLASS, STEADY PRODUCERS ARE 
. INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH US 





W, »5: WELD, Supt. of Miseniies W. D. WYMAN, President 
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War Risk| Work Is Told 


rector of the War Risk Insur- 

ance Bureau, appeared before 
the underwriters Tuesday morning and 
made a very favorable impression by 
his frank and clear-cut statements re- 
garding a number of matters which 
have been more or less in doubt. Mr. 
Jones is himself an old insurance man, 
having entered the business when 16 
vears of age. He said that the gov- 
ernment bureau as now conducted com- 
prises four of the largest businesses of 
their kind in the world. The govern- 
ment, he said, is not in the insurance 


R G. CHOLMELEY JONES, di- 


run. The bureau telegraphed a large 
number of companies asking what per- 
cent of their claims were paid to adults, 
and the reply was 90 percent. A large 
number of charitable and philanthropic 
institutions were asked how long it 
took adults to get on their feet after 
entering, and the reply showed that 85 
percent do so in the first year. The 
question then arose, should the gov- 
ernment stick to the 20-year plan, or 
provide for beneficiaries more nearly 
over the period of actual want. The 
tureau has recommended to congress, 
and the bill has already passed the 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
RECORD OF APPROVED APPLICATIONS FOR CONVERTED INSURANCE 


























mm One day’s work r To Sept. 22 — 
By plan No. Amount Premium No. Amount Premium 
OPA AIBIG <5 65) 5.5'06 52 $ 233,000 $ 1,238.12 817 $ 4,219,500 $ 25,529.93 
20 Pay. Tatle.:.:..% 126 544,000 6,315.04 2,886 12,589,500 134,974.36 
30 Pay. ife..... 27,000 84.69 196 1,028,000 7,414.01 
20) Were ooo s os 189 524,000 6,894.23 4,751 12,216,500 160,275.95 
80 Vy TING. ccc 37 137,500 1,072.48 . 641 * 751,000 25,872.58 
End. at age 62.. 14 88,500 996.02 285 356,000 15,681.70 
Total ......-424 $1,554,000 $16,600.58 9,576 $34 160,500 $369,748. 53 
By mode 
of payment No. Amount Premium No. Amount Premium 
Monthly <......... 183 608,500 $ 1,498.26 4,185 $13,378,000 $ 33,695.31 
Buarterly .. <<< 121 394,500 2,750.45 2,432 8, 014, 500 58,359.30 
Semi-annual .... 55 212,000 3,263.26 1,398 5,630,500 81,082.38 
AMNUVAL 66556405: 65 339,000 9,088.61 1,561 7,137,500 196,611.59 
General No. Amount No. Amount 
Worm iG. COMVOTEOE. 6.6.06 6k ccees cues . $1,554,000 se $34,160,500 
"TG TE: DIONNE 6 o-6 dco se ecetccaae oe 79,000 nek Wy 2,445,000 
Term IS, GVODPCO = .<5%sio ons hace wees. oe 2,205,500. seers 48,929,000 
PUN aAA ae sais ic Stairs etoiete hie Sse elo eee $3,838,500 $85,534,500 
Converted by officers.............e00- 66 434,500 1,193 7,818,500 
Converted by enlisted men........... 358 1,119,500 8,383 26,342,000 
Converted before discg............... 45 214,000 231 912,000 
Converted before discg............... 379 1,340,000 9,345 33,248,500 
PN IRE 1 ee a ee ra bs $3,665.09 AP: ¥8 $3,567.03 
Average age of those ins......... Sse Mae 26.389 
Average amount of ins. by lives...... r . 3,781.02 ee 
DIE Te Ty oan dos os 80 ka eee ees 411 9,249 
Average age, 26.3. 
APPROVED CONVERTED APPLICATIONS 
Per cent 
General Amount of total 
‘Tern: TBRUPRNCS: COMMOCUEE «2.6.66 50-6 0 Ses 5 bees doe elas ew Oe $34, oh 500 39.94 
TEP ANBUTANCE: COMO... «os wie 4c5-0.5: 0 enerelesa anaes o ate ore Dae else 2,445,000 2.86 
i EP er Oe ree er es ee ee ee 48, 928° 000 57.20 
Total term insurance originally carried................ $85,534,500 100.06 
Per cent Per cent 
of total of total Average 
By plan Number Amount amount number policy 
MOUS BNO. rhe oo sk es ce 817 $ 4,219,500 12.35 53 $5,164.63 
POPPA | THN a i .0/2 615.0 ass 2,886 12,589,500 36.85 30.14 4,662.27 
ERE 27 ge OY | Sa eae 196 1,028,000 3.01 2.05 5,244.90 
UPB Galt) ©» RRA RE Ang aera 4,751 12,216,500 35.77 49.61 2,571.35 
ES ts A 641 2,751,000 8.05 6.69 4,291.73 
Se: We PE He ke ewe es 285 1,356,000 3.97 2.98 4,757.89 
ioe): IR rar sae RET 9,576 $34,160,500 100.00 100.00 $3,567.30 
Per cent Per cent 
By mode of of total of total Average 
paying premium Numbe r Amount amount number policy 
BEOWONEY ious 5 Secs Ses $13,378,000 39.16 43.70 $3,196.65 
Quarterly ..... 2 2 8,014,500 23.46 25.40 3,295.44 
Semi-annual ieietec Agee 5,630,000 16.48 14.60 4,027.54 
PROMOTING 7.46 Sais Sees ee a3 7,137,500 20.90 16.30 4,572.39 
WOtAD jose cae Se 9,576 $34,160,500 100.00 100.00 $3,567.30 
Number of ‘Qpplieatione TAGBIVEG 6... os..siscscc5 5 ada oles a dies <oecbatadenie o's 0 6 peatalea nuueyoers 30,406 
NUM DOr “AW Ad CINE A DO TO MD Gs 55.5625 io 0 155-555 5 6 Boab alo Si ee bere lb cen prec ara Oe beae eae 20,830 





business to compete with existing com- 
panies, and he showed how it origin- 
ated by “overnment officials, sociolo- 
gists, economists and insurance men 
getting together at the beginning of 
the war to devise the best means of 
protecting the soldiers and sailors and 
their families and after the war. He 
said that the government insurance is 
to be compared with group insurance 
rather than with life insurance as ordi- 
tarily conducted. More than 110,000 
claims on men who have died in the 
service have already been allowed, to 
say nothing of those who are disabled 
and are drawing $57.50 per month. 


Nth agi of the demand: for lump 
sum insurance which has been as- 
cribed as one of the reasons for the 
large lapse, as the soldiers do not care 
to provide for 20 years in the future 
after their death for their parents, he says 
that the great demand has been for lump 
sum payment. He personally believes ‘in 
the monthly installments, but the ques- 
tion that has recently been’ considered 
is, over how long a period they should 


house and is before the senate, author- 
izing the bureau to issue insurance 
which shall have the option of reduc- 
ing the payment to as low as 36 
monthly installments, and if it is not 
specified by the assured, that the bene- 
ficiary may select any period down to 
36 months. The proposed policy will 
also include the privilege to have the 
payment made in a lump sum if desired. 
Especially in the case of small policies 
such as $1,000, payment over a period 
of 240 months would make the protec- 
tion of little value. Under the new 
plan, even a $1,000 policy will provide 
$333 a year for three years, which will 
more readily protect the family over 
the real period of want and not “molly- 
coddle” them through life. Under the 
proposed changes, there will also be 
an extension of the types of beneficia- 
ries. The new policies, if the bill is 
passed, will be much more liberal in 
other ways. The reserves on the in- 
surance will be invested in government 
securities, and the government insur- 

ance will not be subject to taxes of 
any kind. It is expected that the in- 
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surance will have the same prospects 
of favorable dividends as in the private 
companies, 


R. JONES expressed the govern- 
ment’s appreciation of the tremen- 
dous assistance given it by the life 
underwriters. In Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, the services of one man, paid 
for by the life underwriters, are con- 
centrated on the problems of govern- 
ment insurance. He said that the life 
insurance men have shown construc- 
tive support throughout, “and,” said he, 
“we are going to lean very heavily on 
your strong shculders.” He said that 
the bureau received a great many let- 
ters from ex-service men on twisting, 
and that in the case of an agent found 
guilty of giving misinformation it is 
the unanimous mind of ex-service men 
they will have nothing to do with such 
an individual. He said that insurance 
men were the first to take responsibil- 
ity for their own conduct in this mat- 
ter. 

The bureau has received 5,000,000 in- 
coming letters since Jan. 1. There are 
15,000 people employed in the bureau, 
of whom 5,000 are in the life insurance 
section, but due to sickness, leave of 
absence, etc., only about 3,500 are pres- 
ent on any one day. 

He said that all claims are now being 
paid on a current basis except where 
investigation has to be made. * 


HE was followed by F. A. Savage of 

Baltimore, during the war a lieu- 
tenant commander in the navy, but now 
returned to his work in life insurance. 
Mr. Savage brought out some addi- 
tional points. The policy as now is- 
sued is a term policy with a full total 
and complete disability clause, as well 
as a partial disability clause. All bene- 
fits now granted or to be granted in 
the future will be applicable to these 
policies. 

Speaking of the convertible policy, 
he said that premiums may be paid in 
advance, annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly, with a return of the unused 
premium in case of death. There is no 
time limit on conversion. The surren- 
der value is the full reserve. Dividends 
are paid on both extended and paid up 
insurance. In the matter of dividends 
he said that it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that they will be liberal; that 
the department will consist ‘really of 
two companies, one comprising the 
policies on the term plan and the other 
on the converted plans. The war haz- 
ard is not to be charged against the 
converted insurance. Already Congress 
has appropriated 23 millions in addi- 
tion to the premiums charged, and 
when the policies are converted they 
go into a brand new life insurance com- 
pany. Additional provisions are that 
the policies may be assigned; that the 
amounts of disability are increased to 
$100 a month, and to $200 a month for 
the so-called double total disability. 
The policies are incontestable from 
date of issue. 


R. SAVAGE then presented some 

most interesting statistics covering 
the War Risk Bureau up to Sept. 22. 
On Sept. 22, only 25 percent of the 
original insurance was still in force, 
but provision has been made that all 
term insurance may be_ reinstated 
within 18 months of a statement of 
health, and that only two months’ pre- 
miums need be paid, the month in 
which the insurance lapsed, covering 
the thirty-day grace period, and for the 
month of reinstatement. The average 
policy now in force is $3,387. The 
death losses amount to $1,030,000,000. 
The disability claims amount to $4,047,- 
500. Compensation claims are now be- 
ing paid at the rate of $836,042 a 
month, which payment lasts during the 
lifetime of the beneficiary or up to 240 
months. The disability claims per 
month amount to $1,741,983. 





U. S. Tourist—You certainly have a 
sreat many insurrections and revolutions 
in South America. South American—Yes, 
about as many as you have of labor 
Strikes, but, fortunately, less serious. 




















Etna Service 
Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the ETNA LIFE can offer their 
Prospects the Widest Range of Policies 


The ETNA LIFE issues Participating and 


Non-Participating Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies’ 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 


Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes. 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 


Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 
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The Etna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


as ETB) 


Experienced and successful men, also success- 
ful men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 
with this company 


Address FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Covering Inheritance Taxes 


of the home office agency of the 

Columbian National Life, presented 
some valuable material on “Life Insur- 
ance to Cover Inheritance Taxes,” He 
said: 


F RANKLIN W. GANSE, manager 


NHERITANCE taxes, and so inheri- 

tance tax life insurance, are here to 
stay, for awhile at least. We should 
all take part in this new field of serv- 
ice and production. Our principal 
business will always be to provide 
estates for those who have not yet 
created them. Now, the protection of 
existing estates becomes almost equally 
important. We provide estates before, 
and protect them after they are created. 


| HAVE just examined five new mod- 
erate estates in Massachusetts, and 
find as follows: 


Estate Taxes and Cash 

Assets Expenses on Hand 
116,000 7,000 752 
144,000 10,000 3,321 
149,000 11,000 10,199 
183,000 14,000 316 
197,000 16,000 §23 


The last of the five contained also 
$10,000 life insurance payable to the 
estate, bringing its cash up to two- 
thirds of the amount needed. 


OU will recall the very strong open- 

ing which Mr. Fuller described in 
his talk last year, in which he asks: 
“If you had a wealthy friend who owed 
a lot of debts, do you think he ought 
to carry life insurance to protect his 
estate?” The answer is generally 
“Yes,” when Mr. Fuller goes on: “How 
much life insurance do you carry to 
protect your debts?” the debts referred 
to being federal and state inheritance 
taxes. 

If you can make a real financier face 
the question, “Are you or your executor 
going to finance this debt?” he will 
never answer it wrongly. He has 


financed his estate thus far and he will 
not fail to provide in some way for a 
known obligation. 


ASK any real husband, “How long 

do you want to support your wife— 
as long as you live, or as long as she 
lives?” So the wealthy man will want 
to finance his estate if possible, until 
it is divided up according to his will. 
This is only to say that, having made 
a will, he is interested to see it carred 
out as nearly as possible, and will make 
the necessary provisions when he 
knows what they are. Otherwise his 
will may become his won’t. 

When the amount and nature of this 
debt are clearly realized, the man who 
says he doesn’t care how it may have 
to be met, even at a great loss to his 
estate, is as absurd as though he should 
say that, being worth $750,000 he should 
not care if $100,000 of it were stolen 
the night of his death. The only real 
question for a good, far-sighted busi- 
ness man will be, “How shall I finance 
this obligation?” 


L EARN all you can about your client’s 

will, but you don’t need much in- 
formation to ask, “of course you have 
made a will?” and, “Whom are you hav- 
ing bear the taxes and expenses of your 
estate?” Let the lawyer draw the will 
and we will furnish a bond that be- 
quests will not be cut 20 or 25 per cent 
by taxes and expenses. 

On a less elaborate basis, the short, 
snappy statement that present day 
conditions, and particularly these taxes, 
require for an estate more cash than 
heretofore, will lead in numerous cases 
to placing a good, round, arbitrary 
amount of insurance in short order. 


NOTHER short-cut treatment for 
estates of moderate size is to in- 
struct the executor to pay debts, taxes 
and expenses out of the income re- 
ceived, and provide for the support 


of the family, until the estate is closed 
by sufficient monthly installment insur- 
ance. For example, a 5 per cent in- 
come on a $500,000 estate will in two 
and one-half years probably pay all 
such charges and leave the estate free 
for distribution. But it will take all 
the income to do this. Meanwhile the 
proceeds of a policy for the right 
monthly sum, payable for 30 or 36 
months only, will take care of the fam- 
ily’s support. 

Another right-to-the-point inheri- 
tance tax sale may frequently be made 
as an entering wedge, to a wealthy 
man who has never considered life in- 
surance, but who knows $50,000 is ex- 
empt from the, federal estate tax, by 
suggesting the increase of that exemp- 
tion to $90,000, by adding $40,000 life in- 
surance payable to wife or children. 
These are good cases for single pre- 
mium policies or short term endow- 
ments. After all we have done, there 
are many rich men who have less than 
$40,000, anid they like tax exempt se- 
curities. 


ET copies of return blank and rul- 

ings, which every agent should 
study in detail. Let your wealthy pros- 
pect see what his executor will have to 
report and pay. These rulings are not 
only authoritative, but they are clearly 
expressed and explained in non-tech- 
nical language. 

Please remember that I have spoken 
throughout of estate or inheritance 
taxes only, and not of income taxes, 
which many seem to confuse with them. 


TO sum up, I have simply touched 

upon five ways of approaching this 
matter of “Life Insurance to Cover In- 
heritance Taxes:” 

i. Provision for payment of a debt 
about which we know everything ex- 
cept when it will fall due. 

2. A bond guaranteeing that taxes 
and expenses will not interfere with 
bequests by will. 








The family is the social unit that forms the firm foundation on which 
our government and civilization rest. 


A Life Insurance Policy is the Best Investment in Peace and Happiness 
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Many opportunities for experienced men in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia to 
write Life, Health and Accident Insurance for a successful, growing Company 


ADDRESS 


JOHN M. SARVER, President - ° m 






The Ohio State Life 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


will insure 


Your Life, Your Time 
and Your Income 


SOMETHING NEW 


A Flexible 15, 18 or 20 payment life 
policy all in one contract 


Return of all money paid in. 
All values guaranteed. 
Premiums reduced about 
34% after 10 years. 
Premiums reduced about 
58% after 15 years. 
Death by accident doubles 
the face of the policy. 
Total and permanent disa- 


bility benefits. 


Why not investigate the fine agency 
contracts offered by this Company? 
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x 


- Columbus, Ohio 


3. The call of the times for more 
money to safeguard estates on general 
principles. 

4. Using the income of the estate to 
pay taxes and expenses leaving life in- 
surance to support the family for two 
or three years till the estate is free and 
clear. 

5. Increase the $50,000 exemption to 
$90,000 by taking $40,000 life insurance 
payable to individual beneficiaries. 

My object has not been so much to 
furnish ammunition for our $1,000,000 
long range siege guns, as to supply 
buckshot for the man behind. the reg- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Report of the 


Executive Committee 


HE report of the executive com- 

mittee was given by J. Stanley Ed- 

wards, the chairman, who is man- 
ager of the Aetna Life at Denver. It 
was in part: 

Shortly following the New York 
convention your chairman addressed a 
letter to each member of the executive 
committee invoking the cooperation of 
our members in the work of the year 
urging that the committee through the 
activity of its individual members be 
made the important connecting link 
between the local associations and 
the national body that it was designed 
to be. ; 

The local executive committeemen 
were also requested to present to their 
respective associations the recommen- 
dations of the National association that 
a paid local secretary be employed 
where practicable. Attention was also 
called to the various publications is- 
sued by the National association and 
individual committeemen were urged 
to see that the sale of these books be 
pushed at their local association meet- 
ings. 

_The mid-year meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held in Chicago, 
March 29, with a representative at- 
tendance of about forty. 


EPORT of Secretary Taylor showed 

‘interesting and detailed figures coy- 
ering the activities of the various asso- 
ciations in the sale of Liberty bonds 
aggregating an enormous total. The 
secretary reported the organization of 
a new association at Newport News, 
Va., with membership of twenty-three, 
also the result of a questionnaire which 
was sent out to the members with a 
view of ascertaining what were the 
greatest problems encountered in as- 
sociation work. ; 


c HAIRMAN HENRY J. POWELL 
~ reported for the law and _ legisla- 
tion committee showing that the activ- 
ities of his committee had been largely 
concerned .with a study of the general 
features of the new revenue bill as 
affecting life insurance payable to cor- 
porations; as concerning group insur- 
ance premiums being deductible as a 
business expense and the amount of 
life insurance deduction allowed the 
estate of the insured under the in- 
heritance tax. Mr. Powell reported 
that the committee was also working 
on a uniform bill on misrepresentation 
and reported that very little progress 
had been made with the standard li- 
cense law. 

Chairman E. A. Woods next re- 
ported for the committee on scientific 
salesmanship discussing this topic in 
a détailed and interesting manner an 
showing that progress had been made 
through the government’s efforts by 
means of the federal board of voca- 
tional -education; the government's 








course of life insurance salesmanship 
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for soldiers; that insurance salesman- 
ship had been taught to officers of the 
Army and Navy; finally that the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology had 
adopted a course in life insurance sales- 
manship including both research and 
training. Mr. Woods also described 
and showed a copy of the proposed 
Manning book on salesmanship which 
the association has since arranged to 
publish. 


§ ECRETARY TAYLOR read a let- 

ter from the secretary of the In- 
dustrial Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
requesting the National association to 
cooperate in the National Thrift week 
movement. Monday, January 19, 1920, 
is proposed to be National Insurance 
Day. The executive committee ap- 
proved of the idea and a special com- 
mittee was appointed to cooperate with 
the Y. M. C. A. to further the plan. 

The application of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Baton Rouge, 
La., for membership was received in 
June. 


THE One Hundred Percent member- 

ship campaign was endorsed by the 
committee and on the chairman asking 
that roll call be made and that each 
member as his name was called respond 
ina one minute talk stating what prog- 
ress had been made or would be 
pledged on behalf of his association, 
practically every member present re- 
ported that enthusiastic progress had 
been made or would be shortly in- 
augurated. 

It has been the purpose of your 
chairman throughout the year to urge 
the individual membership of the com- 
mittee to realize the importance of 
their cooperation in all association mat- 
ters. More particularly has your chair- 
man endeavored to emphasize by letter 
and on every possible appropriate oc- 
casion the importance of enthusiastic 
and hearty support of President Vo- 
shell in his One Hundred Percent mem- 
bership campaign. This was the key 
note of the Chicago mid-year meeting 
and the efforts of the executivé com- 
mittee in this direction have not been 
without results. 


[7 must be confessed that some mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
apparently indifferent to their duties. 
Many do not answer letters or attend 
meetings. Some method should be de- 
vised to arouse their interest or their 
associations should see to it that they 
are represented by men of activity and 
interest in association matters. 

The same condition obtains as to 
one or two of the standing commit- 
tees. These commitees should be 
manned by active members or the com- 
mittees abolished. 

The previous recommendation for 
paid local secretaries where possible 
is renewed. 

Greater interest and activity on the 
part of local associations in seeing to 
it that capable and intelligent men 
with some knowledge of. insurance be 
selected for civic, legislative and con- 
gressional offices is urged on our mem- 
bers. This is a part of their legiti- 
mate work as citizens and as associa- 
ton members. 

The institution of life insurance is 
of too great importance to the Amer- 
‘tan people to be administered or su- 
Pervised in its legal and public rela- 
tonships by any but intelligent and 
informed officials. It should be the 
business of life underwriters to see to 
it that this betterment of conditions 
begins at the primaries and not to wait 
intil later, standing hat in hand, in a 
tefensive attitude, at legislative doors, 
when life insurance may be the object 
of ignorant or unjust attack. 


hi An insurance man says he always calls 

8 wife his better half in order to prevent 

‘ Setting the notion that she’s. the 

anele thine”; which reminds us of an- 

wer insurance friend who, when asked, 

“On”, is-everything at the house?” replied, 
» She’s all right.” 

















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE Company 


WM. A. MARSHALL 
President of N. ew Yor k 











INCE 1860 the Home Life of New 
York has been rendering good 
service and granting sound indem- 
nity through well established gen- 


eral agencies in the leading cities. 


The company was mutualized in 
1916 for the sole purpose of better- 
ing this service and precluding the 
possibility of any exploitation to the 
detriment of policyholders’ interests. 





























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 





Our Policies provide for 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 


See the new low Rates - John F. Roche, Vice-President 


' The Manhattan Life 


Organized 1850 
. Insurance Co. - 66 Broadway, New York 











































































Security Life 


Insurance Company 
of America 


This Company is now in its 
eighteenth year; has assets 
amounting to $3,578,810, 
and 


Insurance in force Sept. 
15,1919 .... $25,909,942 


We have written this 
year to date . . . $7,843,000 


And our Gain in Insur- 
ance in force for the year 
to date is... . $4,359,000 


Our salesmen are making 
wonderful records BECAUSE 
of the character of the poli- 
cies they have to sell and 
the cooperation they receive 
from the Company. No 
Company ever had a more 
loyal or enthusiastic Agency 
Force. 


This is the time to secure 
the territory you want. At 
the rate men are now joining 
our Agency Force a large 
percent of our best territory 
will be taken within a year. 
The territory you want may 
be available now, but may 
not be one year from now. 


As to Contract, we can sat- 
isfy you. 


O. W. JOHNSON 


PRESIDENT 


S. W. GOSS 


VICE PRESIDENT AND SUPT. OF AGENCIES 
THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flynn Is an Optimist 


ARREN C. Flynn of St. Louis, 

in submitting to the association 

his report as_ vice-president, 
said: 


|? is a pleasure at this time to have an 

opportunity to make a report in any 
way related to the life insurance busi- 
ness or to life insurance men. Con- 
ditions compel optimism, and we all 
like to be optimists. Accomplishments 
demand congratulations, and we all 
like to extend congratulations. 

A variety of causes have contributed 
to the remarkable results which now 
obtain in the production of new busi- 
ness. Much emphasis has been placed 
upon the effect of the endorsement of 
insurance stimulated by the govern- 
ment’s activity in connection with war 
risk insurance. Much has been said as 
to the stimulating effect of the influ- 
enza epidemic upon the production of 
new business. Volumes have been 
written covering the general business 
activities and prosperity of the country 
with its. attendant effect on new busi- 
ness in the field of lite insurance. 


N my cepinion enough has not been 

said with reference to the man who 
writes the applications. By processes 
of evolution men engaged in life insur- 
ance work have occupied an ever im- 
proving sphere in our civic and na- 
tional life. The credit for this gradual 
improvement largely belongs, in my 
opinion to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and to the men who 
kave given unsparingly of their time 
and talent to this great movement we 
owe a debt of gratitude. The list of 
these men is long, from George N. 
Carpenter, the first president, down 
through the ranks, and includes not 
enly former presidents known to many 
of us personally, but some men who 
never held office in the National Asso- 
ciation but who have been loyal work- 
ers in the organization. The influence 
of the Association and the men re- 
ferred to has been reflected in the en- 
actment of much helpful legislation; in 
the adoption not only formally but in- 
dividually of new codes of ethics and 
in other ways indeed a condition in 
our work which has produced the 
strongest and cleanest group of men 
engaged in any occupation, and that 
brings us to the point which I wish to 
make of the impression which this 
group has been making for years upon 
society. 


LMOST unlimited opportunity has 

been given to men of our protes- 
sion during the great war period to 
demonstrate their willingness and their 
ability to serve. A consideration of 
the number of men from our ranks 
actively engaged in military service; a 
consideration of the sale of govern- 


- ment securities effected by us; a scan- 


ning of the lists of workers in the 
organizations which operated hand in 
hand with our military forces, will 
readily convince one that the life in- 
surance fraternity gave its manhood 
and its time, and that it possessed 
talent second to none. In my opinion 
the inevitable effect of the new view 
which the public received of the life 
underwriter would be a tremendously 
increased volume of new _ business, 
which condition, coupled with the re- 
turn to their pre-war positions of the 
workers herein referred to, to my mind 
is as much responsible for the accom- 
plishments in the production of. new 
business as are any of the factors com- 
monly credited with the result. I do 
not wish to detract from the effect of 
the government’s establishment of a 
life insurance department, or from the 
influence on new business of the influ- 
enza epidemic, but I do wish to par- 
ticularly emphasize that much of the 
credit belongs to the man who carries 
the rate book. 
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E have heard much of the morale 

of our fighting forces, and I be- 
lieve that morale is as important in the 
ranks of the insurance fraternity if we 
are to go on tg greater and greater 
achievement and if the institution jis 
to extend its benefits to more and more 
people. The Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation is more than an organization 
to study sales problems,—it is an or- 
ganization to consider all problems 
relating to the business and to develop 
a splendid feeling of harmony and 
comradeship between the workers in 
this field. It is the meeting place for 
the representatives of all companies; 
it is the place where mistrust and 
misrepresentation is replaced by confi- 
dence and friendship. Its existence and 
growth is justified by its accomplish- 
ment up to this time and my prediction 
is, based on my observation in Spring- 
field, Mo.; Columbus, O.; Kansas City 
and St. Louis, and as reflected by mem- 
bers of associations in numerous other 
cities, that the movement is pro- 





W. G. FLYNN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


nounced and that the direction is 
toward a greater participation in the 
educational and civic activities of all 
communities, to a stronger condition 
and to a greater sphere of usefulness 
to the underwriter and to society. 

It has been demonstrated by severe 
tests that the institution of life insur- 
ance is fundamentally right, efficient 
and certain. The lack of one or more 
of these qualities in the relationships 
of life, is the cause of much of the 
world’s restlessness. 


WE workers in the field of life insur- 
ance are teachers of sound eco- 
nomics and will continue so to be t 
the degree with which we pursue our 
calling. ; 

We are particularly fortunate .™ 
these more or less troubled times 
when there is disagreement betwee? 
capital and labor, between this group 
and that group, to be engaged in 4 
work where we may go confidently for 
ward with a certainty, not only of pet 
sonal reward, but with the conscious 
ness that by our very success, we at 
helping sclve the problems and we att 
again fortunate that our occupatio? 
gives us opportunity to engage our 
selves otherwise in helping solve the 
problems and that our contact with 
man gives us breadth of view. Truly 
the life insurance man has come :t 
his own. 


“Did he ever do anything for the cenet® 
good of the insurance business? Well, | 
guess. He was once invited to write ? 
paper for an underwriters’ meeting, ®™° 
declined!” 
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BY JONATHAN K. VOSHELL 


1 am sure it is needless for me to 
here emphasize the importance of sup- 
porting to the best of our ability the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau in _ its 
laudible effort to have the greatest 
number possible of discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines continue their gov- 
ernment insurance. 

When the United States permitted 
its fighting men to insure their lives 
through government insurance, it es- 
tablished life insurance as an institu- 
tion, and did in a way that we never 
could have done. Fixing the amount 
for each soldier, sailor and marine at 
$10,000 and making the payments in 
monthly installments instead of lump 
sum, emphasized the necessity for 
ljarger insurances on lives of civilians, 
and aided materially the placing of 
income policies. 


HE effect of this insurance has been 

to stimulate the writing of the great; 
est volume of new business by the pri- 
vate companies in their experience. 
When we add to this the weight of 
the epidemic of influenza, and inflated 
commercial affairs, we find agents pro- 
ducing business in amounts impossible 
to conceive a few years ago, and with 
a swaggering ease that fails to find any 
disposition to view the future in other 
lights. 

The agents are not alone in this. I 
am told by field men that many of the 
company officials are so well satisfied 
as to the future that they turn deaf 
ears to any proposal to increase the 
agency force or to do anything to in- 
crease the volume of new business. 


N OTHING has appealed to me for 

the immediate benefit of our busi- 
ness more than the effort which the 
Y. M. C. A. will make in putting be- 
fore the people of this country and 
Canada the benefits of thrift; this to 
be emphasized by an entire week of 
publicity during January, 1920. There 
will be a “Life Insurance Day” and 
your association has been asked to take 
full charge of the advertising cam- 
paign, and cooperate with the five 
thousand “Y” agencies throughout the 
United States, that life insurance may 
receive its full share of the publicity 
to which it is entitled by reason of its 
value in encouraging saving and pro- 
moting thrift. It will be a big thing 
for life insurance, and we cannot af- 
ford to lose this very favorable op- 
portunity to participate in a nation- 
wide movement for the betterment of 
our people. 


SOME months ago a prominent gen- 
- eral agent wrote me briefly out- 
lining a plan for national advertising 
of life insurance, the advertisements 
to begin about 1923. The idea met 
With instant approval by me for it is 
easily conceivable that our American 
people will soon forget the influenza, 
the unsual business conditions now so 
favorable, the influence of government 
isurance upon the writing of applica- 
tions, and unless something is done on 
a big scale to ever remind them of 
the necessity to insure, agents will find 
hew business slowing down, excuses 
for putting it off as frequent as of old, 
and so I recommend that a committee 
be appointed to work out the plans 
and perfect an organization for raising 
the funds in preparation for the day 
when we shall begin to tell the Amer- 
‘can people the value of life insurance 
every day, every week, every month, 
and tell it to them through every ave- 


fue where the English language is 
read, 


CORDIAL invitation was ex- 
tended me to attend the North- 
west Congress, and was as cordially 
accepted. President Shafer and his 








associates are to be congratulated upon 
the success of this Congress. The sub- 
jects discussed were pertinent to our 
business, and were made interesting 
through the masterly manner in which 
they were handled. Although holding 
unfavorable opinions as to the bene- 
fits from gatherings of this kind, I 
wish to state that if all sectional meet- 
ings could be as constructive, educa- 
tional and devoid of all belligerent ac- 
tivities as this one, they may well be 
encouraged as a distinct feature in 
promoting the best interests of the 
national body. 


WAS honored with an invitation to 

attend the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, and to participate 
in its deliberations. The convention 
met in Calgary. The entire meeting 
was an inspiration. The unique pla- 
card and press advertising is well 
worth emulating anywhere, any time, 
and I commend it to your thoughtful 
attention. We have a host of friends 
across the border and it is to be hoped 
we will continue to broaden our use- 
fulness among the Underwriters of 
Canada and strengthen our ties of 
brotherhood. 


AS our working together for the 

years been of any advantage to us? 
Have we contributed any thing worth 
while to life insurance? Have we 
helped a young man or woman just 
beginning to take up the work of sell- 
ing insurance? Have we invited any 
good men and women to take up so- 
liciting; and have we refused to take 
those not competent to represent the 
biggest business in the land? Have 
we set our minds to the task of en- 
couraging men to enter the Life De- 
partment of the Carnegie Technology 
at Pittsburgh and become _profes- 
sionals? Do we realize that profes- 
sional salesmen in life insuranee spells 
the death knell of part-timers, brok- 
ers, one-case-men, rebaters, twisters, 
ete.? 


ARE we driving ahead regardless of 

consequences, or are we using our 
skill in laying sure foundations upon 
which to continue the building of “true 
life insurance?” Are we better Amer- 
icans than we were a year ago? Do 
we realize that the grave responsibility 
rests upon the life insurance field man 
of teaching our people in every walk 
of life, the value of our American in- 
stitutions? Are we alive to the fact 
that the life insurance agent can be 
made the messenger of good tidings 
to the women of American who, above 
all others, appreciate the necessity of 
keeping faith with our financial sys- 
tem so that her one asset may not be- 
come imperiled through the machina- 
tions of agitators and fanatics? Are 
we ready to accept the challenge that 
employer and employed has thrown 
down and be the great pacificator in 
bringing them together that capital will 
give more to labor in return for labor’s 
advice and association with capital? 
If we are any or all of these things, 
let us prove it by building up our local 
organizations until they may become 
the beehives of the industry for every 
form of civic righteousness. 


Soliciting Agents Present 


More plain soliciting agents were at 
the Pittsburgh meeting than ever at- 
tended a National Association meeting 
before. They came not only to listen 
but to participate. They got right into 
the game. Men got up and spoke that 
were unknown to the old guard of the 
organization. At no previous meeting 
were there so many new faces. Agents 
from every part of the country went to 
Pittsburgh as a practical business prop- 
osition, getting enough of value out of 
the meeting to pay for all expenses. 
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It is our belief that the only road 
to real success for the life insur- 
ance salesman of today is: 


(1) Through the realization that he 
is in fact the defender of the 
homes in his community and 
that upon his shoulders may 
rest the responsibility for untold 
privation and misery which he 
could have prevented. 


(2) Through persistent systematic 
effort in the light of the knowl- 
edge that FEW if any men 
succeed who work spasmodi- 
cally and that no man succeeds 
who is dishonest with his client, 
his Company, or himself. 


(3) Through the clear revelation 
of the prospective insurer's 
NEED and the faithful repre- 
sentation of the BEST contract 
to meet such need. 


(4) Through the exaltation of LIFE 
INSURANCE ITSELF instead 


of the exaltation of a life in- 


surance COMPANY. 


ABOVE THE COMPANIES— 
LIVE INSURANCE 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Law of the State of New York 
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| | OPPORTUNITY 


Only the healthy have been able 


to get Standard Insurance. 























At least twenty-five per cent of 
otherwise insurable people are 
denied insurance by reason of 
some physical impairment which 
does not unfit them for their daily 
tasks; but the average company 
will not accept such. 


























Think of this vast army of work- 
ers and professional men who are 
earning a livelihood for their 
families but who are denied the 
blessings of protecting those de- 
pendent by a life insurance policy. 


The Two-Republics Life In- 


surance Company, of El Paso, 
Texas, has opened the door of in- 
surance opportunity to all, adopt- 
ing as its slogan “Every man has 
an Insurability.” Every applicant 
is offered a policy of some kind 
—its amount and premium pred- 
icated on the hazards involved. 
A former rejection is no bar to 
a present application to this 
Company. 



























































We invite correspondence 
from Agents and Applicants. 


Ohe 


Two-Republics Life 


q Insurance Company 


A. H. RODES, President 
EL PASO 
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Comment on Convention 


spirit of getting down to worth- 
while business at once so per- 
vaded a national meeting. The purpose 
was to bring out as many points on 
salesmanship from as many different 
people as could possibly be crowded 
into the time. To achieve the success 
of a spontaneous convention without 
any. set addresses was the purpose of 
the leaders and on the whole they suc- 
ceeded. There is not much that is act- 
ually new that can be brought out on 
any single occasion. On the first day 
the facts presented in the paper of 
Orville Thorp of Texas touched the 
highest point of value. Mr. Thorp had 
taken the pains to secure from authori- 
tative sources actual facts as the bud- 
gets of the average American family 
and these he brought out in their re- 
lation to life insurance. This will form 
a permanent contribution to the store 
of canvassing literature. 
a. ee 
HE plan of having the convention 
conducted from the floor instead of 
the platform has its advantages and 
likewise its disadvantages. The latter 
are that the information brought out is 
often fragmentary and merely sugges- 
tive rather than comprehensive in 
treatment. Some of the biggest sub- 
jects were barely touched upon, where- 
as in the same time a complete argu- 
ment could have been given. The chief 
value of the method followed at Pitts- 
burgh is that the hearers do not be- 
come tired and if a speaker is present- 
ing old or poor stuff he cannot last 
longer than five minutes at the worst. 
In a sales convention the plan of hav- 
ing all speak who have any thought 
on the subject is perhaps the better 
one. 


N ‘soit before, perhaps, has the 


* Ok Ox 


THE line of thought the convention 

took was in broadening the scope of 
life insurance by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the small prospect—by 
showing the great new classes that 
have been created as a result of the 
war and the changed social conditions. 
Not only by writing larger amounts 
on the wage earners but in cultivating 
more closely the rural districts, for 
instance, the field of women, the work- 
ing men, etc., can the opportunities of 
the salesman be greatly increased. 

* Ok Ox 


THE conventions are becoming less 

personal and more_ business-like. 
There are fewer handshakings of old 
friends, less sociability, more critical 
analysis of the food-thought of the 
meeting. If the thought presented 
shows original work, even if compara- 
tively weak, it is well received. What 
a body of a thousand alert, practical 
men demand is the real brain product. 

Theories, sentiment, propaganda are 
all taboo. A bit of real experience, a 
side light even of the smallest signifi- 
cance which has not before been pre- 
sented, the individual viewpoint, count 
for more than the most profound aca- 
cemic presentation. And this is as it 
should be. The surprising thing is 
that when all is boiled down there is 
so little that can be said. 


Hew different is such a convention 

from the meeting of say 20 years 
ago. President Wilson himself would 
hardly be welcome if he did not make 
some real contribution to the thought 
of the convention. The eye-teeth of 
the convention-goer have been cut and 
he is satisfied with nothing less than 
real brain food. There is no time 
wasted in honoring traditions, in laud- 
ing convention heroes, in feasting the 
eye on big personalities. The rank-and- 
file man is in the saddle in the conven- 
tion as in the i at large. 


SEVERAL times during each day 

speakers referred to the necessity 
of life insurance men getting in closer 
touch with the smaltbuyer of 4ife in- 





surance. It was repeatedly emphasized 
that life insurance cannot perform its 
greatest work until it reaches the 
greatest possible number of men, 
Ordinarily the man most in need of 
life insurance has none. The wage 
earner whose family is dependent 
solely upon his weekly income usually 
carries $1,000 of life insurance protec- 
tion. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
statistics submitted by Orville Thorp, 
showing that most men had much 
more money to spend for life insurance 
than is actually spent. Some of the 
biggest writers in the association said 
that it is not so important to write 
the $25,000, the $50,000 and $100,000 
cases, resulting in a big protection 
record at the end of the year, but 
argued that much more is done for the 
cause of life insurance by the man who 
insures 100 or 150 individual policy- 





HAROLD DYRENFORTH 
Chicago 
holders during the year. If life insur- 
ance is to grow and be recognized by 
the public generally, every insurable 
man must be reached by some agent 
and induced to carry life insurance in 
some amount. 
a ok 

L ONG term endowments were advo- 

cated by a number of speakers who 
in former years have been prejudiced in 
favor of ordinary life insurance; in 
fact, the long term endowment was 
more favorably discussed at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting than any other form of 
life insurance. It was pointed out by 
a number who appeared on the pro- 
gram that life insurance has more than 
one purpose to serve. Life insurance 
must do something more than simply 
protect a man’s family. The man him- 
self must be covered. The _ policy 
which protects a man’s family, and 
léaves the man himself destitute and 
without funds during the old age 
period, is not fully serving its purpose. 
The long term endowment provides 
double protection. It can be purchased 
at a cost not greatly in excess of that 
charged for the ordinary life contract. 
It provides a man’s family with almost 
as much life insurance as could be pur- 
chased on the ordinary life plan, but 
when the family’s need of protection 
has passed, the insured can commence 
to reap the benefits of the long term 
endowment contract. 


This young insurance agent was eVi- 
dently careful what he wrote, for when 
his best girl, residing in another town, 
complained that his letters were a cold, 
matter-of-fact sort, he answered, “You 
can’t be sure nowadays whether you are 
writing a letter for the private consid- 
eration of the recipient, or for the enter 
tainment of aseourt and jury.” ° 
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of the Birmingham, Ala., Association 
and that the second prize, the Ben Wil- 
liams Vase, had been captured by John 
R. McFee of the Chicago general 
agency of the Provident Life & Trust. 
Neither was present so their prize pa- 
pers were not read. Trophies were 
also awarded to the associations show- 
ing the great increase in membership as 
follows: Northeastern District—Hart- 
ford Association, 84% per cent gain; 
Metropolitan District—Utica, N. Y. 
Association, 267%4 per cent gain; Cen- 
tral District—Kansas City, Association, 
135 per cent gain; Middle Eastern Dis- 
thict— Youngstown, O., Association 
624% per cent gain; Texas District— 
Topeka, Kan., Association, 163 per cent 













CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 
New York 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
the purpose of this campaign is to 
make young men think straight about 
their financial affairs. The week of 
Jan. 17-24 has been set aside as thrift 
week and Jan. 19 designed as national 
life insurance day. 

Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh said 
that along with every life insurance 
sale should go a thrift talk and that 
this idea should apply even to the sale 
of an ordinary life contract. The re- 
serves under an ordinary life policy 
when the assured attains old age are 
sufficient to purchase an annuity large 
enough to provide the necessities of 
life and if the contract is large enough 
even the luxuries and comforts, so 
that the life insurance man is promot- 
ing the cause of thrift with every pol- 
icy that is sold. 


|? was announced that the Ben Calef 
cup had been won by Edmund Armes 























gain; Southeastern District—Nashville, 
Tenn., 101 per cent gain; Western Dis- 
trict—Denver, Col., Association, 203 per 
cent gain. The Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards -trophy for increase in member- 
ship was awarded to the Utica, N. Y., 
Association. 


OL. WALTER DILL SCOTT of 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
was unable to be present to present 
“The Psychology of a Life Insurance 
Sale,” and this subject was handled by 
C. S. Yoakum, Bureau of Personal Re- 
search, Carnegie Institute. Mr. Yoak- 
um confined his discussion to the se- 
curing of attention. He said there are 
nine ways of getting involuntary atten- 
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NEIL D. SILLS 


Richmond, Va. 

tion and once the agent has gained the 
prospect’s involuntary attention, ‘the 
canvass must quickly proceed to the 
point where voluntary attention is 
given. The prospect grants the agent 
two kinds of attention, intellectual and 
emotional or instinctive. The ques- 
tions that the prospect will ask when 
granting intellectual attention will not 
result in the closing of a sale. Until 
the prospect’s emotional or instinctive 
sense is appealed to the psychological 
moment for closing the sale has not 
arrived. When the agent has touched 
the prospect’s heart strings the sale has 
moved along to the point where it may 
be closed and Mr. Yoakum recom- 
mended that when this stage of solici- 
tation has been reached test appeals 
should be made. When the prospect 
has commenced to think emotionally 
two or three efforts should be made 
for a close. 
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The Minimum 


, Allowance 


RESEARCH expert of the United States 
A Department of Agriculture, thoroughly 

conversant with present-day conditions, re- 
cently arrived at the conclusion that $50.00 a 
month is the minimum necessary to provide food 
with sufficient nourishment to sustain an aver- 
age American family. 


It will be noted that this minimum makes no 
provision whatever for shelter and clothing, 
which are likewise necessary, and it is safe to 
assume that a mother with two or three small 
children would find it difficult to live on $50.00 
per month. Mutual Benefit agents are, therefore, 
selling Mutual Benefit policies on the income 
plan that will provide a food, clothing and shelter 
allowance, instead of merely selling blocks of so 
many thousands of dollars of lump sum insurance. 


It is manifest that any man who is not pos- 
sessed of other property owes it to his family to 
at least provide this bare minimum and as much 
more as is within his actaul ability to carry. Our 
most successful men in their sales talk link up 
income insurance with the necessities of life. 


Many men carry a few thousands of insurance 
payable in one sum and are deceived by its total 
to think it sufficient, whereas, those self-same 
men would be immeasurably perturbed if they 
had it clearly brought to their attention that in 
event of their death their families were without 
even the minimum allowance to sustain life itself. 


It is, moreover, a pleasure to be able to in- 
form such men that if they live, the Accelerative 
Endowment plan of the Mutual Benefit would 
provide the monthly income for their own de- 
clining years, so the income would be sure to be 
paid, either to their families or to them—cer- 
tainly a comforting thought. 


During the past twenty years the Mutual Ben- 
efit has paid 4.7% interest annually under the 
valuable income provisions of its superior policy 
contract, which protects the insured’s family if 
he dies or his old age if he lives, leaving the prin- 
cipal intact. On a monthly basis the Company is 
now paying 4.75% (3% guaranteed, 1.75% sur- 
plus interest). 


Send for our leaflets, “A Record of Substantial 
Progress” and “Pension Your Wife.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 
" NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
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Many Arrived Gites, 


N Saturday afternoon the con- 

vention hotel began to take on a 

gala aspect. The meetings of the 
executive committee and the executive 
council were held on Saturday after- 
noon. Jonathan K. Voshell of Balti- 
more, J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, John 
Newton Russell, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
Neil D. Sills of Richmond, Va., Wil- 
liam M. Wood of Pittsburgh, and 
George H. Olmsted of Cleveland, O., 
comprised the executive council, which 
is the working organization of the as- 
sociation. There were no matters of 
great importance up for consideration 
by the executive council. From time 


KF. W. FULLER 
Springfield, Mass. 


to time during the year this body has 
worked out the most difficult problems 
of the organization, so that by the 
time council met in Pittsburgh matters 
were fairly well decided. 

T the executive committee meeting, 

a telegram was read from Mr. Ab- 
bott, editor of the Defender of Chi- 
cago, a paper published for the colored 
population of that city. Mr. Abbott 
complained that the colored people 
could secure life insurance only after 
considerable difficulty, and in most 
cases upon an undesirable or rated up 
form. He asked National Association 
members to take up with their indivi- 


dual companies the question of provid- 
ing life insurance to the colored race, 
pointing out that there are 10,000,000 
colored people in the United States, 
and that they should be provided with 
life insurance on plans similar to those 
used by the regular companies in fur- 
nishing protection to their present pol- 
icyholders. His request was rather 
generally discussed and will be again 
taken up by the executive committee 
at a later meeting. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the In- 

surance Federation was _ present 
and asked the National Association to 
endorse the Federation. No action was 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR. 
Los Angelex 


taken upon the request, but the chair- 
man of the executive committee will 
communicate with the officers of the 
Federation concerning endorsement. 

On Saturday afternoon the members 
of the executive committee were enter- 
tained at tea by Edward A. Woods, 
president of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion. Mr. Woods has a beautiful coun- 
try estate in the suburbs of Pittsburgh, 
and about 150 delegates and their wives 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of inspecting the grounds and meeting, 
before the regular sessions opened, 
others who had come on to attend the 
big meeting. 


Written Methods Are Discussed 


Life Insurance” the discussion 

was led by Earl G. Manning of 
the Provident Life & Trust, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Manning declared that his 
experience as a life insurance salesman 
had taught him that a life insurance 
proposition must be reduced to writing 
in order to catch a prospect’s interest 
and sell business that stays sold. He 
said that he spent a whole year walk- 
ing into offices and saying “My name 
is Manning, with the Provident Life & 
Trust, and I want to interest you in a 
life insurance proposition.” During his 
first year in the business he earned 
$900. And closed one in fifty. The sec- 
ond year he closed one in thirty-three 
and now writes every seventh man in- 
terviewed. 


O* “Written Methods of Selling 


IFE insurance, Mr. Manning be- 

lieves, must be submitted so that 
it makes an individual appeal. The 
salesman for a mercantile house, hav- 
ing a large assortment of goods to sell, 
does not attempt to show every cus- 
tomer every sample issued by the com- 
pany. This would only confuse the 
buyer’s mind. Instead, one particular 
article is selected, its strong points 
enumerated and a sale is closed by rea- 


son of the fact that the prospect has 
been willing to take the time to ex- 
amine one thing. 

The life salesman too has his sam- 
ples to show. If an attempt is made 
to discuss the whole subject with the 
prospect nothing is accomplished. A 
written life insurance proposal makes 
it easy for the prospect to see what is 
being offered. In other words, a writ- 
ten life insurance proposal visualizes 
life insurance to the prospect as no 
selling talk can. 


R. MANNING said that the writ- 
ten plan leaves the prospect with 
something tangible. He has often made 
back calls on prospects to find that 
they had kept what had been submitted 
in the desk or a file or at home. It had 
made an impression, where an inter- 
view would have faded from memory. 
Mr. Manning has prepared a number 
of charts showing how much life insur- 
ance a man should carry according to 
his income. He has statistics to show 
just what the average man is doing s0 
far as life insurance is concerned. 

“I often ask a man this: Have you 
ever thought of the old man that 's 
dependént on you—yourself, at age 6 
or 652” 
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TRAINING OF LIFE SALESMEN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
to restrain free play of the instincts. 
Like the conversation, the sales inter- 
view is a series of situations and re- 
sponses. If the situation is of a certain 
type, there will be a tendency to pro- 
duce the kind of response you want. 
If it is different, the tendency will be 
to produce the kind of a response you 
don’t want. Every skillful salesman 
has learned the art of creating situa- 
tions that get the responses which lead 
to a sale. The question is how can we 
teach the new salesman how to do 
what you successful salesmen have 
learned to do, so that he may begin his 


work with a knowledge of what con- 
stitutes correct practice in conducting 
a sales interview? Clearly, it can be 
done only by having him face selling 
situations and learn the principles un- 
derlying the sales process, and then 
showing him how to apply the prin- 
ciples in creating situations that tend 
to influence a prospect to buy. Only 
in this way can there be any short 
cut to what must otherwise be learned 
solely through experience. 


THE second advantage gained by the 

beginner from a course in vocational 
training is that he learns facts as re- 
lated to each other, i. e., in their inter- 





dependent relations, and in the natural 
order in which one fact serves as a 
basis for another or as one fact grows 
out of another. In learning by experi- 
ence, we find that facts are learned in 
disordered sequences. 

Indeed, in actual experience the new 
agent learns many things after the 
occasion for using the information has 
arisen. As a result there are, as we 
know, many wrong answers given; 
much: guessing and inventing of replies 
in order to avoid, if possible, revealing 
the fact that the agent is a novice. 

The third advantage of vocational 
training to the beginner is that it ef- 
fects great economy of time in his 
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preparation for the practice of his vo- 
cation. The head of the trade schools 
to. whom I referred above estimates 
that one year in a good trade school 
saves the beginner two or three years 
as compared with the method of learn. 
ing as an apprentice, i. e., learning 
solely through experience. 

We have seen that the laws of Con- 
necticut and Illinois recognize the 
short course in the barber school as 
equivalent to a three years’ apprentice- 
ship. With the requirements imposed 
for the licensing of lawyers and physi- 
cians, I wonder how long it would take 
the student in law or medicine to learn 
as an apprentice what he gets in col- 
lege. 


S yet, we have no way of telling ac- 

curately how much time may be 
economized for the life insurance 
novitiate by taking a_ preparatory 
course of vocational training instead of 
getting his training solely by experi- 
ence. However, there can be no ques- 
tion but that a preparatory vocational 
training will effect great economy of 
time in learning life insurance sales- 
manship as it does in learning other 
professions, arts and trades. It is, I 
am sure, not an exaggeration to say 
that in many cases such a course will 
mean even the differences between suc- 
cess and failure. The factor of time 
is most important with many men. For 
either financial or temperamental rea- 
sons, certain ones can not wait to see 
the thing through by the method of 
experience only. No doubt thousands 
of men and women who had the neces- 
sary ability to become successful life 
insurance salesmen have dropped out 
as failures simply because they couldn’t 
afford financially to continue longer or 
were discouraged by the slowness of 
the process of learning through their 
own experience. 


JN addition to these three advantages 

to be gained by the beginner through 
vocational training, we must empha- 
size that the whole purpose of a voca- 
tional course is to prepare for actual 
practice. The purpose of vocational 
training in life insurance salesmanship 
is to prepare men and women for 
actually engaging in selling life insur- 
ance. The emphasis must, therefore, 
be laid on practical salesmanship. 

Therefore, vocational training for 
life insurance or any other occupation 
should include, wherever possible, 
actual practice experience for the pur- 
pose of trying out what has been 
learned and for analyzing experiences. 
This gives the student the opportunity 
personally to find out his errors and 
correct them. It furnishes a means of 
learning by what is called the project 
method—that is, the working out of 
problems in a natural instead of an arti- 
ficial or hypothetical setting: for ex- 
ample, the actual solicitation of pros- 
pects instead of sales demonstrations. 
This is indeed the method of experi- 
ence joined with instruction, and fur- 
nishes the advantages of the actual 
experience without its serious handi- 
caps. 


HE advantages of vocational train- 

ing for the beginner have been out- 
lined. A benefit accrues also to the 
public. No matter what the profession 
or vocation, the practitioner should be 
carefully trained as a protection to his 
clientele. The various state laws which 
require certain standards to be deter- 
mined by examination as a basis for 
issuing licenses are designed to secure 
such protection. As yet, no require- 
ments of preparation are exacted of the 
life insurance salesman. But all true 
life insurance men are anxious that the 
public should be better protected 
against the effects of inexpert advice. 


OCATIONAL training for life in- 
surance men is a solution of the 
problem, how the public may be pro- 
tected against the inexpertness of the 
new agent. Vocational training will 
make the new agent more welcome to 
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the prospect than he has ever been 
heretofore. 

In addition to the advantages to the 
beginner and the public afforded by vo- 
cational training, there is undoubtedly 
a gain for the profession or vocation 
concerned. 

The reputation of any profession or 
vocation is improved as the standards 
cf knowledge and skill are raised and 
the resulting service is seen to be bet- 
ter. Public confidence grows as the 
people recognize a growth in average 
proficiency. A_ raising of standards 
automatically increases the require- 
ments of selection. Persons of inferior 
ability are avoided because we know 
they can’t meet the requirements. 
Then, as the higher standards become 
known, persons of inferior ability are 
not interested in applying for admis- 
sion. 

And, so, gradually a process is de- 
veloped which has a double function; 
first, to prepare carefully newcomers 
in the profession or vocation, and, sec- 
ondly, to set standards for ‘admission 
that automatically restrict selections to 
more desirable and more capable per- 
sons. 


THE competent field men as well as 
the home office men, the country 
over, are seeking ways of bringing life 
insurance to a higher place in the 
minds of the public as a profession or 
vocation, in order that it may hold the 
rank it deserves. Such a result will 
mean not merely greater satisfaction to 
us and greater happiness in our work; 
it will mean less resistance, greater ap- 
proval, easier tasks, bigger results. 
One of the surest ways of securing 
for life insurance the place it deserves 
as a vocation or profession is to de- 
velop a thorough-going system of vo- 
cational training, thus raising our 
standards of performance and our re- 
quirements for admission and license. 


[N conclusion, let us not forget that 
in taking up vocational training for 
life insurance we are embarking on a 





voyage that has been undertaken by 
many other professions and vocations 
in the face of certain misgivings and 
questionings. The history of each de- 
velopment shows that there has been 
considerable hesitancy on the part of 
the majority to endorse the plan at the 
outset, but that this feeling has been 
transformed into cooperation as the 
value of vocational training has be- 
come apparent. It is not surprising 
that there should be some questionings. 
Nearly all of us worked out our own 
training ourselves, and it has come to 
be considered essential that a new 
agent prove his quality and his endur- 
ance by going through that process. 


But we all recognize the grave limi- 
tations of our present methods. We 
know the standards for admission and 
licensing are too low. We know that 
life insurance men as.a class are not 
so well grounded in the beginning as 
they ought to be, that many fail for 
want of preparation and that the aver- 
age of individual production is not as 
high as it might be made by better 
methods. We know that the public is 
greatly imposed upon by the mal-prac- 
tice of many new agents. We know 
that, despite the great progress we 
have made in raising our standards 
during the past decade, we have only 
made a beginning. 


Industrial as a Feeder 


ISCUSSION of the subject of 
D “Industrial Life Insurance as a 

Feeder for Writing Ordinary” 
was led by J. L. Scott, superintendent 
of the Prudential at Detroit. In open- 
ing the discussion he said: 


‘THE subject assigned is opportune, 

and it is very pleasing to know that 
the industrial agent is being recognized 
by your program committee. The to- 
tal number of industrial agents of the 
United States companies in 1918, in- 
cluding agents, superintendents, deputy 
superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, was approximately 36,000. 

The industrial agency force of the 
industrial insurance companies of the 
United States placed approximately 
$750,000,000 of ordinary insurance in 
1918. The industrial agency force of 
the two largest industrial companies 
alone placed $661,973,000 of ordinary 
branch business in 1918. The total 
amount of industrial business written 
by the industrial companies of the 
United States in 1918 was $1,101,400. 


GREAT as these figures seem and 
great as they really are, I do not 
look upon the actual amount of life 


insurance written by the industrial 
agent as the end of his work. 

In the first place, before an indus- 
trial agent is given a contract by his 
company, he has to furnish evidence 
of good character and habits. After 
he has been employed, he has to main- 
tain that character. He must pay his 
just debts. 

Here we have a moving, active, posi- 
tive force composed of 36,000 units, 
going directly into all kinds of homes, 
preaching the gospel of protection and 
preparedness. 


"THESE men by their systematic 

house-to-house canvass for new 
business; by their weekly visits to the 
homes of their present policyholders 
for the collection of the premiums; by 
their incessant efforts to keep life in- 
surance on the books of their com- 
panies, are today the most potent fac- 
tors in the constructive work of life 
insurance. 

You will find these industrial men 
splendid types for membership in the 
Life Underwriters Associations, and I 
bespeak for them the heartiest coop- 


eration of every one in the life insur- 
ance profession. 
x * x 


M. McINTOSH, superintendent of 

the Prudential at Cleveland, O., 
said: 
"THE work of the industrial insurance 

men has more to do with teaching 
boys and girls about life insurance and 
thrift than any other one thing. As 
continual dripping of water wears 
away a stone, so the continual visits 
of the industrial man make an indeli- 
ble impression. The industrial man 
going into the homes in the evenings 
and not only meets the mother or 
father, but every member of the fam- 
ily, and the boys and girls of today 
are growing up to be customers for 
the ordinary life salesman. This con- 
dition is largely due to the work done 
by the industrial agents. 

& 4-8 

DONALD SINCLAIR, superintendent 

of the Metropolitan, New York 
City, said: 


HERE is $4,500,000 of industrial in- 

surance in force. Excepting Sunday, 
$1,000,000 a day is collected for indus- 
trial insurance premiums. There are 
45,000,000 industrial life insurance poli- 
cies in force, the size of the average 
policy being $200. The industrial life 
man canvasses and convinces the 
whole family. The 36,000 men compris- 
ing the great industrial life insurance 
army of the country are in reality 
life insurance missionaries, teaching 
the lessons that the prospect may 
learn before he is mentally fit to buy 
an ordinary life contract. The indus- 
trial life man spreads the propaganda 
that builds a belief in life insurance. 

* * * 


S S. VOSHELL, superintendent of the 
Metropolitan, New York City, 
said: 
DUSTRIAL life insurance is not a 
feeder but an educator. It is a habit 
creator. 
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Your Time— Y our Energy Save 


Bigger and Better Business for Your Agents—Announcing the Diamond Life Bulletins 


S a general agent or manager, how 

many times, during the last month, 
have you been approached by your 
agents with some such questions as 
these: 

“How would you handle a case like 
this?” 

“What 
Smith?” 

“What can I show Jones?” 

How often have you wished on such 
occasions for some more effective meth- 
od than you now possess—some method 
which would better conserve your time 
and energy and more efficiently aid you 
to meet those constantly recurring calls 
for help? Not that you wished at such 
times to dodge a responsibility, far from 
it! Indeed, it is your intense desire to 
be of the utmost service to your men 
that has sometimes made you uncertain 
of the help you were offering, and that 
has impelled you to spend many hours 
in earnest, concentrated thought and 
eager search for the best plans and most 
effective illustrations for the presenta- 
tion of the life insurance proposition. 

That stimulus to help your men has 
sent you to conventions, driven you into 
“Salesmanship Clubs,” led you to form 
associations of local agency managers, 
impelled you to subscribe to several 
journals—and then, notwithstanding 
your efforts, you have been left with a 
feeling that, after all, there was not very 
much of practical, tangible material 
with which to meet those insistent 
needs. Theorizing there is a-plenty: 
much taik abounds, earnest and other- 
wise, of self-confidence, enthusiasm, 
work, the psychological moment, etc., 
ete., etc., but in all this welter of “Sales- 
manship” how many workable, definite, 
concrete plans and illustrations have 
you found which have been actually and 
successfully used by the biggest men 
in the business, and, of those which ap- 
peared to be of value. 


arguments shall I use on 





COVERING INHERITANCE TAX 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


ular $150,000 to $250,000 calibre shot- 
gun. 


AWRENCE WOODS said that the 

vast majority of business men have 
given little thought to the need of 
providing something for their bene- 
ficiaries with which to pay inheritance 
taxes. The question has been very 
largely ignored and yet the Govern- 
ment through inheritance taxes is 
really amortizing the cost of the war. 
In the past a large fortune was given 
as a reason for not taking out life 
insurance. The fortune, it was argued, 
eliminated the necessity of life insur- 
ance. Today a fortune is the one big 
reason why life insurance should be 
taken out. An estate may be very 
seriously dissipated if some protection 
is not provided the beneficiary. The 
necessary expenses involved in the cost 
of administering an estate vary from 
4 to 10 percent on each $100,000. To 
this must be added the inheritance tax, 
executors’, administrators’ and often 
guardians’ and trustees’ expenses, and 
attorneys’ fees amount to from % to 
2 or 3 percent so that 5 percent of a 
gross estate goes for expenses. 


CHARLES W. SCOVEL submitted 

the prediction that inheritance 
taxes will never go down but are sure 
to go up. Inheritance taxes can be 
imposed and there will not be very 
much public complaint. 





How ‘many are available at this mo- 
ment, under your hand, for the imme- 
diate use of your agents? 


Another Obstacle 

But there is yet another difficulty you 
have doubtless experienced. 

Occasionally, at least, it would have 
been very valuable for you to have at 
hand more detailed and complete infor- 
mation regarding company statistics. 
The several annual publications go far 
towards meeting this situation, but all 
life insurance men know that such a 
work, no matter how complete, must al- 
ways be lacking in two important par- 
ticulars. 

First, no book of practical size can 
possibly include all of the statistical ma- 
terial which is needed. 

Years of thought and planning, even 
with the cooperation of the most expert 
printers, have still left the publishers 
of such works without the ability to ac- 
complish their purpose. A great mass 
of very valuable reference material con- 
sequently has been denied to the public 
and to insurance men on account of the 
form in which such information has 
heretofore been cast. As an illustration, 
one may mention the rates for continu: 
ous monthly policies. Never yet has it 
been found practicable to include in 
these books the rates at all ages of both 
insured and beneficiary, in spite of the 
fact that this form of contract is one 
of the most important; nor has space 
ever been found for printing copies o 
any but the standard forms of policy, 
notwithstanding that many companies 
specialize in some other less common 
plans frequently’ containing many un. 
usual provisions. Dividends have been 
shown only at 5-year ages on three 
forms of contract and surrender values 
have had even less satisfactory treat- 
ment. 

Second, no such book can ever be com- 
pletely up-to-date. 

Changes in rates, dividends, policy 
ferms, etc., continue to occur month by 
month and, as they occur, the book be- 
comes more and more obsolete, thus ne- 
cessitating an annual republican. 
There has been an insistent demand for 
relief from this situation. A step has 
been taken in the proper direction by 
printing in the monthly journals such of 
this material as may be conveniently 
carried. But there is no possibility of 
giving a complete service even in this 
way. At best it must be fragmentary 
an¢? unfit for permanent reference pur- 
poses. If the pages are clipped from the 
magazines they may soon become muti- 
lated and lost and if the magazines are 

preserved and bound it is a difficult 
matter to keep a proper index. One has 
only thus to state these problems in or- 
der to bring to mind at once the press- 
ing peed for some solution. 
How We Began to See Light 

In our visits to the largest and most 
successful agencies of the country we 
have been astounded at times at the 
great number of selling plans, illustra- 
tions and ingenious methods used in 
these organizations which have never 
been given out and are unknown to life 
insurance men generally. Even though 
the men who have originated the ideas 
are entirely willing to offer them to the 
life insurance profession, and the bigger 
the man the greater his readiness to 
pass the benefits along, there has been 


no method up to the present of properly 
distributing these ideas. If managers are 
asked to present their best selling plans 
before a convention, they are forced, by 
the very conditions to confine them- 
selves more or less to generalities. 
Their time is limited: illustrations and 
printed helps cannot be seen from the 
platform and the consequence has been 
that the great bulk of the convention 
ideas has been of too general and ab- 
stract a character to be readily and con- 
veniently put into practice by the men 
attending. Not that N. A. L. U. gather- 
ings have been without benefit. Their 
inspirational value has been incalculable 
but the very character of the body has 
prevented the wide dissemination of just 
that knowledge which is most needed 
by life-insurance men. 
What We Intend to Do 

There is only one way to get this ma- 
terial and that is to go after it person- 
ally. This is what we propose to do. 
By personal visits to the most success- 
ful agencies in the country we intend to 
gather up the canvassing material, illus- 
trations, charts, ete., which are actually 
producing the business for the men 
using them and which have been found 
in practice to be effective. This matter 
will be carefully gone over by a man 
of several years’ active field experience 
and will be sent out each month in loose 
leaf form to subscribers. 


The Plan—Problems Solved 

We propose to issue a series of month- 
ly bulletins under the trademark shown 
in announcement on opposite page. 

The matter will be grouped under two 
general heads. 

I, Life Insurance Sales Plans. 

Il, Statistical Information. 

Under No. 1, Life Insurance Sales 
Plans, will be included classified facts 
and selling arguments arranged as fol- 
lows: 

a.—Life Insurance Generally 

b.—Income Insurance 

c.—Corporation or Business Insurance 
d.—Group Insurance 

e.—Inheritance Tax Insurance 


The special branches b, c. d and e 
cover a very large part of the field of 
Life Insurance today and are the most 
fruitful in arousing the interest of the 
prospect. Under the Inheritance Tax 
division will be included the substance 
of Treasury Decisions as these apply to 
Life Insurance together with a digest of 
the interitance tax laws of all the states. 

This department will act as a clearing 
house for all of the best selling plans 
now in use and will constitute a com- 
plete reference file which can be used as 
a basis for the education of new men 
and stimulation of old. As a saver of 
time ‘or the manager or general agent 
it wil' be invaluable. Instead of taking 
his time to rehearse arguments when 
called upon to assist in a difficult case, 
this book can be turned over to the so- 
licitor to study. He can then choose 
from the arguments, illustrations or 
facts, those which he feels would be 
serviceable. Also in working up larger 
cases where it is desired to present a 
proposition to meet a particular set of 
conditions, such material would be of 
tremendous help. When articles or com- 
pilations of permanent value appear in 
our two publications, the National Un- 
derwriter and the Insurance Salesman, 


they will be reprinted in these Bulletins. 
No Generalities or Untried Theories 

We hasten to state that the matter to 
be included will not be general or the. 
oretical in any sense. It will not be 
clipped from already published material, 
except as stated above. It will not be 
a rehearsing of old or untried schemes. 
It will consist solely and exclusively ot 
plans, illustrations and methods of pre- 
sentation which have worked and have 
produced a large volume of business in 
actual practice. And these plans will be 
put in such a form as to make it possible 
to use them in any territory and for any 
company. That has never been done be- 
fore so far as we know. 


No. Il. Statistics and Data 
Regarding Companies 

This department is intended for man- 
agers and general agents, agency statis- 
ticians, actuaries, etc. It will contain 
company data and statistics, including 
premium rates, cash values, dividends 
and analysis of policies. This material 
will really be a supplement to the Unique 
Manual-Digest which from 1919 on will 
be the most complete encyclopaedia of 
statistical information on life insurance 
ever published. 

As new matter appears it will be is- 
sued in these bulletins, as later ex- 
plained, and sent at once to our sub- 
scribers so that at all times they may 
have adequate and up-to-the-minute pol- 
icy and rate information. 

The data to be given in “The Diamond 
Life Bulletins” will contain complete in- 


formation on the 10 most prominent pol: ° 


icy forms of each company, the com- 
panies themselves indicating what these 
forms are on the basis of their last two 
years’ business. These forms cover 
practically all of any company’s writing 
and will include, of course, all so-called 
“special contracts.” 

A brief outline of what will be fur 
nished may be indicated as follows: 


Premium Rates 
Where it has been impossible to in- 
clude in the Unique Manual-Digest ‘all 
the premiums at all ages for Disability 
and Double Indemnity, etc., such rates 
will appear, so as to give complete rate 
information on these 10 forms of con- 
tracts. ~ 
Surrender Values 
Ordinarily, in the annual publications, 
surrender value showings are limited to 
Ordinary and 20 Pay Life and 20 Year 
Endowment contracts. We propose t0 
furnish Values for important years such 
as 2, 5, 10 and 20 at all ages on the 
above 10 most important policies. 
Dividends 
Dividend showings heretofore have 
been limited generally to five year ages 
(25, 30, 35, ete.,) and generally on only 
the three sterotyped forms of policy. 
These bulletins will contain dividends 
at all ages for at least 10 years on the 
above mentioned 10 forms of contract. 
Policy Contracts 
Wherever the provisions of these 10 
most popular policy forms differ from 
the standard Ordinary Life contract 
such clauses will be furnished together 
with an analysis of the working of thé 
policy when such may be required. 
This Material Always Up-to-date 
From time to time, as new rates, 
dividends, contracts, etc., are issued, the 
new material will be sent out at once 
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with directions as to what old pages are 
to be destroyed. Thus, probably within 
30 days of the announcement of new 
company data, the complete material 
will be in the hands of our clients. 


The Loose Leaf Form 


The two departments, Sales Plans and 
Statistics, will be included in two sep- 
arate loose-leaf binders. This is desir- 
able because it might not always be ad- 
visable for the manager to give out to 
his agents the company data at the same 
time as the selling material. Again, by 
dividing the material, inconvenient bulk 
will be avoided. 

“The Diamond Life Bulletins” will be 
issued on loose-leaf sheets with proper 
page headings so that they may be at 
once placed in their correct position in 
the system. Paper will be of sufficient 
weight to insure permanence if properly 
handled. 


Starting the Service 


We shall start the system by submit- 
ting to you a list of about 100 to 150 
companies. You will be asked to checx 
off, on the list, those about which you 
wish information. After such lists have 
come in from subscribers they will be 
gone over and the companies most fre- 
quently checked will be handled first. 
The material for such companies, undex 
the headings of rates, values, dividend» 
and policy provisions, as explained 
above, will then be issued just as rapidly 
as we can get it out. 

As you will realize, the compilation of 
this statistical matter involves a great 
amount of labor since we are planning 
to furnish, in addition to many premi 
um rates not shown in the Unique Man 
ual-Digest, both surrender values ana 
dividends at every age on the 10 import- 
ant forms whereas the regular printed 
publications show this data only at 5 
years of age. We cannot state just how 
rapidly we can get this information to 
you but we shall send you a good quan- 
tity each month in addition to the sales- 
manship material so that within a rea- 
sonable time you will have this data for 
the more important companies. 

Our subscribers may be assured that 
we shall get the data into their hands as 
rapidly as possible and that, at all times, 
the figures already issued will be kept 
continuously up-to-date. 


Price of “The Diamond Life Bulletins” 


The price of this complete service in- 
cluding both departments will be not 
more than $2.50 per month plus the ini- 
tial cost of the binders which we can 
furnish at wholesale prices at less than 
$1.00 each. 

Subscriptions may be discontinued at 
any time after 6 months so that there is 
ho obligation of any consequence in- 
volved and, if we do mot give you as 
Much ,as you feel entitled to at that 
Price, you may terminate the arrange- 
ment. 

Already, many of the most prominent 
Managers in the country have eagerly 
subscribed and we feel that there can be 
no doubt of the need for the service nor 
of the response which it will call forth. 

Just sign and return the contract on 
Page 37, giving your full name and ad- 
dress, and as soon as the service is 
Started it will commence coming to you 
in two instalments per month. 

It will mean a larger business for your 
agency and more leisure for yourself. 
And, remember, you are not obligated in 
any way beyond 6 months. For further 
barticulars refer to THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER COMPANY, Dutten- 
hofer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENT MUST HAVE A SYSTEM 


In discussing “Systematically 
Planned Work,” W. Dwight Mead ot 
Seattle, representing the Pacific 
Mutual, said: 

If a corporation did not conduct its 
business any better than the average 
agent, 50 per cent of the business 
would be in hands of the receiver in 
one year and almost all of the balance 
of the other 50 per cent. would be in 
the courts of bankruptcy. . 

No matter what has been said or 
what is said, every man must have a 


system if he is going to succeed. Let 
me tell you why. We are all work- 
ing for an estate, so that when we 
get about 55 years of age we are go- 
ig to have something to live upox 
during the next twelve or fifteen 
years of our lives. 

Do you realize that a man has just 
3150 days to produce enough money 
to pay his bills during the 30 years 
to 55 and to lay up reserves so that 
if this money-is put in the best secur- 
ities earning 5 rer cent, he has to live 
off that money? 

Men in the insurance business 
always hurrying and do not 


are 
know 
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what they are going to say after they 
get in a man’s office. We are all do- 
ing too much hurrying and we do not 
have enough of the real thing. Have 
a definite system and when you get an 
interview, know what you are going 
to say, concentrate and put something 
with apparent speed back of it and 
do something, say something and get 
somewhere. You must have system. 
I disagree about spending time in the 
office in the morning. I would throw 
out the desks, telephones, etc. Let 
the man go from his home to work 
and write business on the intensive 
plan. 











The following are a few 
letters received from rep- 
resentatives and man- 
agers of the country on 
the first announcement re- 
garding the Diamond Life 
Bulletins. 

“I desire to thank you 
for your letter dated Aug- 
ust 21 calling my atten- 
tion to your booklet which 
you so kindly forwarded 
to me on July 3 and I 
am pleased to enclose 
herewith my subscription 
to the ‘Diamond Life 
Bulletins. It seems too 
good to be true that this 
service can be rendered 
for so low a figure and 
I certainly wish you all 
kinds of success.”—Percy 
G. Teeple, Gen. Agt., 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Marquette, Mich. 

“Acknowledging your 
favor of August 20 en- 
closing propectus of ‘Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins, for 
which I thank you, I am 
enclosing your order prop- 
erly executed for these 
bulletins, and I want to 
say that if they are what 
you represent them to be, 
you are going to fill a long 
felt want of the life in- 
surance fraternity and 
your bulletins will cer- 
tainly prove to be of great 
value to the managers and 
life insurance solicitors of 
the country worthy of the 
name.”"—M. Jd. on, 
Mor., Pacific Mutual, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


“The plan outlined by 
you should be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the 
entire ‘imsurance world. 

e are confident that 
after going over the plan 
every general agent in the 
country will be as en- 
thusiastic about it as we 
are. In all our life in- 
surance experience, we 
have never had anything 
brought to our attention, 
which appeals.to us quite 
so much as we have felt 
the need of service of this 
kind for many years. 

“Wishing you the suc- 
cess to which you are en- 
titled, we are.’—C. B. & 
H. M. Taylor, Gen. Agts., 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


“This seems to be just 


why wait? 
today. 





$30 per year--and worth it 





The Diamond Life Bulletins 


Supplementing 


The National Underwriter 
The Insurance Salesman 
The Unique Manual-Digest 
The Little Gem Life Chart 


In Rounding out 


A Complete Life Insurance Service 
in Salesmanship, System, Agency Su- 


pervision and Statistics 


Our Service De Luxe 


The necessary number to start the Service 
has now nearly been reached. 


You will want these Bulletins from the first 
number as the whole service will be incom- 
plete if a single issued is missed. Therefore, 
Let us have your subscription 


ANNOUNCING THE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 


General Agencies, Home Offices and Large Personal Writers 





“Your little booklet con- 
taining the announcement 
of the service you pro- 
pose to render in your 
‘Diamond Life Bulletins’ 


seems to completely fill 
the gap. 

“Heretofore we have al- 
ways felt that it was 
necessary to purchase 
from one to eight dif- 
ferent publications m 


order that we might find 
such information regard- 
ing the other companies. 
Now that we have the 
‘Unique Manual-Digest’ 
and the ‘Little Gem Life 
Chart’ I truly believe that 
with the service outlined 
in your bulletins we will 
never need any of the 
other publications outside 
of the journals we are 
now interested in. There- 
fore, it seems impossible 
for me to improve upon 
your plan or make any 
suggestions that might be 
of value to you. 


“T am enclosing herewith 
the contract completed as 
per your request and } 
shall look forward with a 
great deal of interest each 
month to receipt of your 
Bulletins.”—Geo. W. Can- 
non, Mgr., Guardian Life, 
Davenport, Ia. 


“These undoubtedly will 
fill a long felt want and 
I am convinced that a six 
months’ trial will make 
me a permanent sub- 
scriber.”—G. W. F. Moore, 
Gen. Agt., Connecticut 
General Life, Sioux Falls, 


“The service is just 
what we want, if you live 
up to your expectations.” 


ood G. Bennett, Gen. 
Agt., Northwestern Mut- 
ual, Rochester, N. Y. 


“If this service proves 
what you claim it to be 
it’s what we have been 


looking for for many 
years. Send along the 
service and the two 


binders as soon as possi- 
ble.”—I. T. Heard, Gen. 
Agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
Augusta, Ga. 














the right thing. More 
power to you.”—E. W. 
Snyder, Gen. Agt., Massa- 
chusetts Mutuatr Life, 
Cleveland, O. 


“IT will gladly subscribe 
my name to the service. 
I think the outline of the 
publication will meet one 
of the greatest needs of 
the manager in the field, 
and be of invaluable serv- 
ice to him. Itis a necessity 
of long standing, I 
believe will be of great 
assistance to all of us.”— 


Bruce Whitney, Mogr., 
Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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| 
JOINT report was given by Sec- 
retary Hiram C. Taylor and Cor- 
responding Secretary E. M. En- 
sign. It was in part: 


In reviewing the activities of the Na- 
tional association and its affiliated local 
chapters since the New York conven- 
tion last September, your secretary and 
your corresponding secretary must call 
attention to the one great outstanding 
feature during that period. This ref- 
erence has to do with the accomplish- 
‘ments of the local associations in the 
fourth Liberty bond campaign and the 
Victory Loan campaign, where bonds 
aggregating $417,207,796 in value were 
sold, once again demonstrating the pa- 
triotic spirit which has actuated asso- 
ciation workers and once again 
furnishing conclusive proof of their 
incalculable assistance in supporting the 
financial program of the government 
during the war. 


HIS astounding aggregate is all the 

more remarkable because it utterly 
eclipses all records established by any 
other group of men engaged in any 
particular calling. It is conceded, of 
course, that the life insurance men of 
America are by reason of their train- 
ing Liberty bond salesmen par excel- 
lence. The agents themselves are cog- 
nizant of their ability along such lines, 
but in all their activities there has not 
been detected anything which savors 
of a vainglorious attitude. The life un- 
derwriters of America have invariably 
considered the opportunities for Lib- 
erty bond sales as a privilege rather 
than a duty. 


THE statistics in connection with the 

bond sales of the Fourth loan show 
that: all previous records were greatly 
surpassed. Every possible check was 
employed to arrive at figures which 
could be considered conservative rather 
than otherwise. The total of results 
given is merely the aggregate of bond 
sales in association circles, though un- 
doubtedly there was a great volume of 
bonds sold by life underwriters who 
were not affiliated with local associa- 
tions. The average sales per agent in 
local associations amounted to $36,658. 
One agency alone, that of R. W. Goslin 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., placed bonds to the 
extent of $3,694,550. Harold A. Barker 
of this agency again established a new 
record in bond sales by taking 4,641 in- 
dividual subscriptions. 


N calculating an average of $36,658 

per man, the sales of associations 
selected at random from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf have been averaged, and in estab- 
lishing the average per man it was 
necessary to eliminate from considera- 
tion several associations where results 
were tavorable, because the members 
of such local associations worked in 
conjunction with the local machinery, 
and, being so brigaded, kept no record 
of individual sales. Furthermore, the 
grand total of $267,207,796 in the Fourth 
Liberty bond campaign does not in- 
clude subscriptions from the home of- 
fices of any companies. 

When one considers the enormous 
funds available for investment by legal 
reserve life insurance companies of 
America, and compares the total of 
company investments with the bond 
sales of the agents, the comparison, for 
once, ceases to be odious. 

Home officials and agents alike have 
every reason to be proud of a record 
which stands unequaled in patriotic ac- 
tivities. Ninety-nine old line compa- 
nies subscribed to bonds to the extent 
of $366,551,200. The combined total of 
home office subscriptions and sales by 
association workers was, therefore, 
$633,758,996. 


IN further explanation of the figures 
given, it should be explained that 
there were a number of cases among 


Report 


agencies conducting industrial busi- 
ness particularly, where the manager 
and several of the agents are members 
of a local association, but where the 
largest percentage of these agents are 
not members of the association. Since, 
however, the managers and principal 
agents and the entire clerical staffs of 
these offices were responsible for, and 
directed results secured, the totals were 


of Secretaries 


figures of the 32 associations which did 
report, makes a total of $150,000,000. 
Immediately following, and in fact 
during the fourth Liberty loan cam- 
paign, the influenza epidemic necessi- 
tated an enforced inactivity in many as- 
sociations. Meetings were suspended. 
In some of the associations no meet- 
ings were held for three or four months 
and in the interim no progress was 
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credited to the local associations of 
which these managers were members. 

Standing at the head of the list in 
the fourth campaign is the New York 
Association, which was really divided 
into three sections, the New York cam- 
paign, the Brooklyn campaign, and the 
home office employes’ campaign. The 
latter campaign should not be confused 
with any subscriptions from the com- 
panies, as this drive was exclusively a 
matter of personal solicitation of home 
office clerks. The figures compiled 
were slightly in excess of: 


—Subscriptions— 
aad No. Amount 
New York Division. ..54,275 $15,043,450 


Brooklyn Division....39,632 4,685,200 
Home Office Division.33,526 7,362,350 
$27,091,000 


In addition to this, splendid work 
was done by the members of the New 
York association in assisting on various 
committees. The publicity committee 
of the Liberty loan committee reported 
that in soliciting advertising space from 
advertisers, 67 agents were given 2,872 
assignments, made 2,476 calls and se- 
cured 727 donations. 


HE Fifth loan, or Victory loan, was 

considerably less of a popular issue 
than some of its predecessors, and in 
this loan the identity of the life under- 
writers was very frequently lost in the 
final results—so much so that it has 
been impossible to obtain accurate fig- 
ures in perhaps 75 per cent of the local 
associations. Victory loan bonds to 
the exact amount of $79,917,400 were 
actually checked off as sold in 32 asso- 
ciations. Eighty-four associations did 
not report their bond sales because it 
was impossible to obtain association 
figures from the general figures of their 
respective districts. An extremely con- 
servative estimate of bond sales in 
these 84 associations would be approxi- 
mately $70,082,600, which, added to the 





made, and when meetings were eventu- 
ally resumed they lacked the cumula- 
tive stimulus and enthusiasm which 
would have existed had there been no 
interruption. 


MORE than a little interest has been 

manifested in the government’s 
propaganda to conserve war risk insur- 
ance policies. At the request of Presi- 
dent Voshell, a very considerable num- 
ber of the local chapters have passed 
resolutions pledging their support in 
the effort of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau to induce soldiers and sailors 
to maintain the term policies originally 
issued with the ultimate intention of 
converting them to one of the six per- 
manent forms offered. 

Since the New York convention. 12 
new associations have been organized. 
Headquarters of these associations are 
located in the following cities: 


1. Alexandria, Va. 

2. Asheville, N. C. 

3. Ashtabula, Ohio. 

4. Baton Rouge, La. 
5. Bluefield, W. Va. 

6. Hagerstown, Md. 
7. Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
8. Petersburg, Va. 

9. Salisbury, N. C. 
10. Springfield, Ohio. 
11. Walla Walla, Wash. 


12. Watertown, S. D.: 

It should be noted that it has been 
necessary to drop from the roster of 
the National association, because of the 
non-payment of annual dues, the fol- 


lowing local associations: Augusta, 
Ga.; Arizona; Fort Worth, Tex.; Great 
Falls, Mont.; Lexington, Ky.; San 
Diego, Cal. 


]t will be of undoubted interest to the 

members of this committee to learn 
the consensus of opinion obtained by 
means of a questionnaire sent out as 
to the greatest problems encountered in 
association work. A collation of the 
replies received from the questionnaire 
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62 13 26 10 36 18 
181 114 170 100 270 135 

254 61 31 52 83 41% 

24 20 3 23 11% 

55 11 25 100 125 62% 
147 102 226 100 326 163 
72 41 132 70 202 101 

123 58 89 100 189 94% 
73 17 30 29 59 29 
362 273 306 100 406 203 





indicates that there is a conspicuous 
absence of any real problems with the 
exception of one. This one problem is 
a question which has been discussed 
time and time again in the reports of 
the secretary and corresponding secre- 
tary. Editorials have appeared in the 
News concerning it; and yet apparently 
few of the local chapters have given 
the matter the serious consideration it 
deserves. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the local associations could 
immeasurably increase their efficiency 
if they would elect a secretary who 
would faithfully and conscientiously per- 
form the many duties of his office. 
Furthermore, a local secretary should 
be retained in office for a long period, 
having once proved his efficiency, and 
he should be paid a salary. In antici- 
pation of the present convention, the 
Pittsburgh association is now paying 
its secretary $1,000 a year. This asso- 
ciation finds it profitable to employ a 
salaried secretary. Naturally, we real- 
ize that a large percentage of the local 
bodies could not pay this salary to 
their secretaries, but they could offer 
a small sum sufficient to pay for a por- 
tion of the time expended by that 
officer. 


LET me again emphasize the fact that 

the corresponding secretary is han- 
Gling numerous aids. to association 
work. Record cards, whereby local 
secretaries may keep a complete record 
of each member for a period of nine 
years, are supplied free of charge upon 
request. These cards have spaces 
which indicate everything necessary to 
determine the exact status of any mem- 
ber at any time, and, if properly filled 
out, will also give a record of any mem- 
ber’s attendance at meetings during the 
year. Engraved membership cards may 
also be obtained at a cost of 4 cents per 
card, or 3 cents per card when fifty or 
more are ordered at one time. This is 
about 500 per cent cheaper. than any 
local association would pay for spe- 
cially engraved cards. 

We referred to the record made by 
life underwriters in the sale of bonds 
of the Fourth issue and the Victory 
Loan as the one great outstanding fea- 
ture of the present administration. _ 

This is true, inasmuch as the patri- 
otic activities of iife underwriters are 
concerned, but in respect to matters 
which apply strictly and exclusively to 
association work, the one great salient 
feature of the past twelve months was 
the campaign for increased member- 
ship. 


A BRIEF account of the results ac- 

complished in this campaign consti- 
tutes a really remarkable peroration to 
our report.. To put the figures in a 
form where their full value is apparent, 
we have but to state that the gain in 
membership this year on an_ actual 
paid-for basis is greater than the com- 
bined gain in membership made for the 
five years of 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 
1915. The total membership as re- 
ported last year at the New York con- 
vention was 7,562, and the total mem- 
bership at the time this report was 
made up, two weeks ago, was 10,301, 
making an actual numerical gain of 
2,739. 

The gain made this year is more than 
double the gain made in any one par- 
ticular year. We were under the im- 
pression, realizing the never-ending hard 
work in connection with our member- 
ship campaign last year, that it would 
be quite impossible to again equal the 
results then accomplished, but the gain 
this year is more than double the gain 


-of last year. 


The 1919 membership campaign was 
launched the latter part of February, 
and it was announced to run for the 
months of March, April and May. 

Certainly, never before in the history 
of the Nationa! association has an idea 
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of this character taken such firm root. 
That the root idea has developed with 
vigorous growth is clearly proved by 
the ultimate results. 

It should be recorded that every 
home office was requested to lend its 
support to the membership campaign, 
and our suggestions along these lines 
met with gratifying response from a 
number of companies, particularly the 
company with which President Voshell 
is associated—the Metropolitan. The 
Minnesota Mutual generously co-oper- 
ated in the campaign, as did the New 
World Life. 


A® announced in the membership cam- 
paign, the district membership tro- 
phies are awarded on a basis of one- 
half of the percentage increase and 
one-half of the numerical increase in 
paid for memberships as reported by 








LL EEE As en POT OL  OT 


HIRAM M. TAYLOR 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Secretary of Association 


local associations to the National head- 
quarters not later than June 1. On this 
basis the awards of the district mem- 
bership trophies are made. 


The Charles Jerome Edwards Trophy 
is awarded on the same basis, but no re- 
strictions are placed upon the number of 
members reported from the associations, 
provided notification reaches the corre- 
sponding secretary at a reasonable time 
before the convention. Therefore, the 
actual numerical increase in many local 


SLANT 


Your Chance 


‘associations is really greater than indi- 
cated in the figures given in connection 
with the district membership trophies. 
This is due, of course, to the fact that a 
considerable percent of the local associa- 
tions failed to send in their figures in 
time to be counted in as eligible in the 
district membership contest, and also be- 





cause some of the associations which 
were eligible in the district membership 
contest subsequently send in supple- 
mentary lists. 

The awards in connection with the 
Charles Jerome Edwards trophy for the 
ten associations ranking highest, are also 
shown in tabular form. 


Insurance for Women 


for Women” was led by Miss Anna 

Ketensky, who represents. the 
Equitable Life of New York at Los 
Angeles, Cal. She said: 


Te discussion on “Life Insurance 


[T was during the great war, not over 

yet, that women showed that they 
were able to hold their own in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business 
from messenger to office manager. An 
increased volume of business in every 
direction proves their fitness for the 
work. Gradually she has made her 
way to the front and the time has come 
when on her head will be placed the 
crown of insurance selling. 

* 


Miss CONSTANCE WOODWARD 
of the Equitable of New York 
City, said: 


WOMEN are related to insurance in 

three separate ways—as agents, 
prospects for insurance and beneficiar- 
ies. Life insurance companies are ten 
years behind in their attitude toward 
women as agents. Women just got in 
because they could not keep them out. 
Women can be selected in the same 
way as men—you go after men who 
have good jobs and say that they can 
make more in the life insurance busi- 
ness. As applicants for insurance, I 
believe in insurance for the human be- 
ing and’ not for segregated males. 
Women need inheritance tax insurance, 
more women will buy annuities than 
men. Women realize more than men 
the future needs. In talking to a young 
man about life insurance, he said 
“What's the use carrying life insurance 
for my wife? She was in business be- 
tore I married her and she would go 
back if I left her.” Women who get 
married are giving up the best part of 
their lives for keeping house and they 
would be able to provide for their old 
age if they had their best years to do 
so. The man who will not carry insur- 
ance for such a woman is refusing to 








Never Has It Been So Good 


Men Who Can Put Their Heart Into Their Work Will Be Alert to Use 








THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 











E EARNINGS of an agent are alto- 
gether within his ‘own control, gov- 
’ erned much by energy and [adaptability 
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= secure large incomes. 
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indemnify her for her sacrifice of this 
period. 
* ok * 
MBs. CORA B. FITHIAN, Pacific 
Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal., said: 


THE fact that there are 12,000,000 in 

gainful occupations in the United 
States at the present time, shows there 
is a large field for women among their 
own sex at the present time. There 
is an ever increasing number of women 
writing insurance. Many of these 
women came into the work at the call 
of men for the war, not to take their 
place but to work in their place and 
make the field larger and easier for the 
men on their return, as they did. The 
very fact that the women are educating 
other women for insurance shows they 
are making the field easier for the men. 
Thirty per cent of the men do not take 
insurance because their wives object, 
wanting to use the money for autos, 
pianos, clothes, etc. After a territory 
has been thoroughly worked by women, 
those women will realize that in- 
surance is a great thing and they are 
the ones that will be the most helpful 
in closing the case. When I want to 
write a man I go to the wife first. 
I get her interested, get her to thor- 
oughly believe in it and get her so 
that I know when I come that evening 
to talk to the man that she will say “I 
Lelieve it is a good thing and believe 
you ought to have it.” Wives write 
the insurance for me. 





Selecting Agents 


N the subject of “Best Methods 

of Selecting Agents,” the discus- 

sion was led by Graham C. 
Wells, general agent Provident Life & 
Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa. He said: 


FIVE out of every 100 who sign con- 

tracts to go into the life insurance 
business succeed. Every successful life 
insurance man is represented by nine- 
teen failures. In the past the mistakes 
have been made of thinking that any 
man can be made into a life insurance 
agent. This theory has now been ex- 
ploded. It is now recognized that a 
man to succeed in this business must 
have certain qualities. We must be able 
to search out those attributes that 
make a successful life insurance sales- 
man. Of course a man cannot be 
analyzed like a piece of coal, but some 
sort of a measuring rod must be used. 
Today this establishing of comparative 
standards has proven a decided suc- 
cess in a number of agencies. In agen- 
cies where a study of this question has 
been made, men are being selected as 
a result of their physical qualifications, 
intelligence, personality and leadership. 
They are being graded on these four 
qualities. Those form a basis for 
study. Some men have one strong 
quality that is likely to make an im- 
pression upon a general agent, who is 
swept off his feet by the apparent force 
of the applicant who perhaps possesses 
only one thing that will make of him 
a producer and lacks entitely the other 
qualities. A man must be more or less 
rounded. 





“Your late husband wants to speak to 
you from the spirit world,” said the me- 
dium. 

“Just a moment, before you put me in 
communication with him,” said Mrs. 
Growsper. “If he starts to ask me what 
I did with his life insurance money, you 
cut him off short, or I won’t pay your 
fee.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 








to your heirs. 


Confidential. 








Not “Bait” but Service 


During August and so far in September the 
Columbus Mutual has added more agents than in any 
three months of its history. News of our distinctive 
agency contract is rapidly getting abroad. It is the 
fairest and squarest known. 


No General Agents—you get ALL you earn and 
you get it ALWAYS—if you die, renewals are paid 


No limitations on territory; you may sell ANY- 
WHERE in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, or District of Columbia. 


No demand for all your time—you may work for 
a dozen other companies; our only claim to your 
preference is based on quick and superior service to 
agents and superior policies with high margin of safety, 
sold at LOW NET COST. : 


Don’t assume you know all about our plans and 


notable record. Write your name and address on 
margin of this advertisement and mail to us at once. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


C. W. BRANDON, President 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Increase your income 40 per cent. on present production 
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Report From the Northwest 


HE activities of your vice-presi- 
T aent in the west have been largely 

devoted to keeping in touch with 
iocal associations and cooperating with 
them in their plans for popularizing 
and increasing association member- 
ship. 

Our local associations in the west 
have, as in other sections of the coun- 
try, been very active during the past 
year. The life insurance fraternity of 
this section has shared in the general 
prosperity of the country. More busi- 
ness, by far, is being done than ever 
before by those already in the profes- 
sion, and many new men of high 
calibre are being added to the ranks, 
attracted by the marked increase in op- 
portunity offered as compared with 
conditions existing before the war. 
The needs of our local associations, 
and of ourselves as individuals, in pav- 
ing the way for success by educating 
the public as to the value and benefits 
of life insurance, have been greatly 
lessened. Every returned soldier with 
his $10,000 policy gives us most effec- 
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A Penn Mutual Premium, less 
a Penn Mutual Dividend, pur- 
chasing a Penn Mutual Policy, 
containing Penn Mutual Val- 
ues, makes an Insurance 
Proposition which in the sum 
of all its Benefits, is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and 
care of interest of all members. 
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tive assistance in this respect. The 
public is receptive and it is our duty, 
honestly and intelligently to render 
proper service. 


[N order to render proper service our 


ranks should be filled only with men 
of high calibre, by men who know the 
business and who are guided by proper 
standards. Cooperation is absolutely 
necessary, and can, without question, 
be best obtained within the ranks of 
the association. Anything, therefore, 
which will popularize and increase as- 
sociation membership is for the best 
interests of the profession we repre- 
sent and enables us to better render 
proper service to our fellows. 

I feel it incumbent on me to briefly 
mention three things in connection 
with our western district which are 
popularizing and increasing member- 
ship in our association. 


T is a well recognized fact that, no 

matter how large the membership of 
a local association, individual interest 
cannot be maintained without regular, 
interesting and well attended associa- 
tion meetings. The Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation has solved the problem of at- 
tendance at meetings better than any 
association in the district coming 
within my  observation—and they 
acknowledge that their success in this 
respect is due chiefly to their system of 
dues—in a word, the annual dues are 
$15 for general agents and $7 for spe- 
cial agents, with no other assessments 
for luncheons at meetings, annual ban- 
quets or otherwise. Under this plan 
attendance has quite generally been 
good and, furthermore, the problem of 
local association finances happily 
solved, for the association has a grow- 
ing surplus, after paying all expenses, 
including national dues, substantial 
sums for general insurance publicity, 
and, in addition, employing an official 
investigator to secure evidence in re- 
ported cases of rebating, twisting and 
other law violations. 

Human nature is such, unfortunately, 
that in order to generally popularize 
anything it must usually contain the 
element of personal benefit to a greater 
or less degree, and, in line with this 
idea, your vice- “president most strongly 
recommends that every association 
make it a point, from time to time, to 
do something tangible which clearly 


ELIASON 


and directly benefits 
members. 


HE admirable Chart of Ethics re- 
cently put out by the National Asso- 
ciation, as a concrete statement to the 
public and to ourselves, of the stan- 
dards and ethics which should govern 
us as life underwriters in serving the 
public and in our dealings with each 
other, has been formally adopted and 
distributed by the local associations of 
our western district, but, in addition to 
a mere formal adoption of the chart, 
some of our associations have gone a 
step further and established, I believe, 
a splendid precedent for other associa- 
tions to follow, by having the general 
agents of the association specifically 
agree in writing to conduct themselves, 
and their agencies, in accordance with 
this code, and to be responsible to the 
local association and to their fellow 
agents for any violations by their sub- 
agents. Two of the largest associations 
in the district, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, have, during the past year, also 
adopted special resolutions doing away 
with part time men and brokers so far 
as city business is concerned, and have 
put these resolutions into practical ef- 
fect by the signed agreement of the 
general agents not to accept such busi- 
ness from part time men or brokers— 
a gentleman’s agreement which will 
prove most embarrassing for any gen- 
eral agent to break. 

The conditions of life underwriting 
in these two cities already show 
marked improvement as a direct result 
of this reform and this demonstration 
of practical work dcne by the Under- 
writers Association must also result in 
further popularizing and increasing the 
membership. 


the individual 


HE Northwest Congress, the only 

District Congress I believe which 
was held this year, was most success- 
ful both in point of attendance and in 
a highly educative, constructive and 
interesting program. Without question 
the Northwest Congress, with annually 
increasing influence, will prove a great 
stimulus to association membership in 
these states. This Congress with its 
standing organization does without 
question promote cooperation among 
field men and does educate them in the 
value of association work and attend- 
ance at association meetings. It gives 


the advantages of an annual, well- 
planned congress to many who can- 
not go to the expense of attending the 
meeting of the National Association, 
and by demonstrating the value of a 
large meeting of this nature will 
prompt others wherever possible, to 
attend the national convention. 


S in other parts of the country, 

business has been good in the 
great northwest. There is a new appre-, 
ciation of life insurance everywhere, 
The war taught its lesson; the influ- 
enza intensified it; the depreciated dol- 
lar has spoken; the large average of 
insurance carried by the soldiers and 
sailors is having its effect. Labor is 
fully employed, money is plentiful and 
prosperity is general. These influences 
have created a demand for life insur- 
ance in larger volume than has ever 
been known before. Everything con- 
sidered, the year 1919 is proving itself 
a time of great opportunity for those 
engaged in our profession and it is our 
duty to grasp this opportunity to the 
fullest extent. 
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Several attractive fields are 
now open, including 
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W. MACK 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE 


504 TRACTION BUILDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














ROCKFORD LIFE Insurance Company 


“FIRST OLD LINE OF ROCKFORD” 
Openings for District Manager. 


Wire Francis L. Brown, Vice 
President and Agency Manager 


Home Office: Rocktord Trust Building, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Life Insurance 
OUR GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


guarantee every figure, eliminate all uncertainties and provide the largest 
amount of insurance at the beginning for the premium paid. 


In the ratio of gain in insurance in force in 1918 The Travelers stood first 
among the leading companies of the country. 


Life Insurance in Force Over One Billion Dollars. 


Travelers Accident and Health Policies 


Are famous the world over for their broad coverage, prompt payment and 
fair spirit of adjustment. They are the standard of what such contracts 


should be. 


Our Compensation and Liability Policies 


Afford the most complete coverage and afford a service of inspection and 


safety engineering for the prevention of accidents of the most efficient 
character. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE, complete coverage and 
immediate service throughout the United States and Canada. 


Group Insurance 
With its great present and future possibilities. 
Boiler, Flywheel, Burglary, Plate Glass, 


Collision and Property Damage Insurance. 


The Agent and Broker who can sup- 
ply these several needs possesses the 
broadest and most remunerative field 
for his efforts. One aids the other. 


Moral: ‘Represent 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut. 



































New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President: D. F. APPEL, Vice President 
GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 


Chartered 1835 Commenced Business 1843 





OLD STRONG PROGRESSIVE 


AGE gives Experience and Knowledge. 
STRENGTH gives Stability and Permanence. 


PROGRESS exacts that understanding of new 
Conditions which is the Means of Advance- 
ment in Service—the Basis of Enduring and 


Solid Growth. 


These three Indispensable Qualities combine to make the only 
Sure Foundation on which Abiding Success in Life Insurance must 
always be built. 





SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 
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fiter-State Automobile 


Insurance Company 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


Paid-up Capital $200,000.00 Gross Assets June 30, 1919, $503,400.00 


The Original Company writing term insurance on Automobiles 


Most Attractive Proposition in the Field 


NOTICE THE GROWTH 


1916 Premiums - - - - - -$ 24,777.00 
1917 . ee ee 
1918 ss ~ ies -« 4 Zs 
1919 =“ (6 months’ period) 291,300.04 


Operating in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Texas. Extending to other neighboring states 


Home Office: ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 
H. HAMPE, President EK. A. TONNE, Secretary and Manager 





